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In This Number 


Special Lines Sales Section 


In Addition to the Regular Weekly News Service and 
Educational Articles, This Issue Contains the Special 
Lines Sales Section, an Annual Feature Devoted to 
the Promotion of the Allied Fire and Undeveloped 
Casualty Lines. Included in Its Contents Are: 


Allied Fire Lines 


4 Thumb Nail Sketch of Some of the Important 
Special Coverages by Clarence T. Hubbard, Author 
of “Where Fire Insurance Leaves Off.” 


— a Te ance 
Residence Burglary Insurance 
R. A. Algire, National Surety Executive, Writes a 
Comprehensive Description of the Coverage, Rates 
and Prospects. 


Carefree Vacation Insurance 
Not a New Line But an Improved Title for Tourist’s 
Floater According to Jarvis Woolverton Mason Who 
Gives His Promotional Ideas on the Subject. 
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REINSURANCE 


Insurance has always met the needs of com- 
merce and finance. 


Sudden heavy increases in the demand for 
covers in both conventional and special lines 
have been met by using Reinsurance. 


Reinsurance is to Insurance what the Federal 
Reserve System is to Banks—a “rediscount”’ 
outlet. 


Convenient and profitable Reinsurance facil- 
ities are provided for Casualty Companies by 
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This Week: 


© Special Lines Sales Section:—Beginning 
on page 23 is a series of articles on the 
miscellaneous fire and casualty lines. 


€ * * 


© Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference. A detailed report of the recent 
meeting at Washington written by a staff 
reporter in attendance. A report, also, on 
the meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Imerican Life Convention. 


x * * 


@ National Board of Fire Underwriters :— 
President James Wyper’s annual address. 


* * * 


@ Telegraphic Report by a_ staff cor- 
respondent of the annual meeting of the 
New York State Association of Local 
lgents at Syracuse. 


Next Week: 


© A complete report of the annual meeting 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, being held this week in New York 
City. 

* * * 


© “Meeting the Prospective Buyer” is title 
of another instalment of the series of sales 
articles for life underwriters written by 
W. E. Cox. 

* * * 


€ A table showing the Financial Standing 
and business transacted in the United 
States and Canada by life insurance com- 
panies in 1930. 


* * * 


© Agency Problems, a discussion by H. G. 
Royer, president of the Great Northern 
Life, gives constructive suggestions for im- 
proving Accident and Health Underwriting 
Conditions. 





Curbing the Automobile Toll 


UTOMOBILE accidents have become a social prob- 

lem as well as a practical one. All the conservation 
activities of the past two decades, noble as they have been, 
stand like peninsulas in the sea—the tide sweeps around 
them. It is time for a strong wall to be built. It is time 
for every automobile driver to concentrate on the problem 
as he thinks of every other social problem. His point of 
view must change from the mere thought of personal loss 
to one of national gain. 

THE SPECTATOR cannot reach 26,000,000 automo- 
bile owners. It can and does reach thousands of under- 
writers, agents and company executives. To them it calls 
for leadership, for theirs is a practical as well as a humane 
problem. The one million accidents of 1930 should not 
increase; 32,500 deaths should not occur. As the situation 
looks now both are likely to happen. If they do the 
automobile insurance results will be as discouraging as 
they were last year, and life insurance will pay as many 
double indemnity settlements. 

Underwriters hold a punitive weapon in being able to 
refuse insurance; advertising men have a constructive tool 
in being able to spread scientific advice, to rouse public 
interest. Insurance wields a power that it does not fully 
appreciate. It can strike out against the reckless driver 
who swiftly develops into an autocidal maniac. 

The modern automobile is a piece of advanced mechan- 
ism which in the words of R. C. Pettybone, former presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council, modern humans are 
not civilized enough to use. The intelligence, skill and 
good manners of driving must improve. Educational work 
is the prime helpmeet to this cause. Insurance as a na- 
tional institution affecting the lives and fortunes of the 
world, should assume the chieftain’s chair. T. J. V. C. 
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ANE economists have always recognized that an 
evil that must be carefully guarded against in 
insurance is rebating. They have used their influ- 
ence to see that laws have been passed to prevent, 
so far as possible by means of severe penalties for 
their violation, such practices. Responsible insur- 
ance executives are equally concerned for they realize 
that apparent temporary gains made by individual 
companies in this fashion are bound to be harmful 
in the long run. It is safe to say that in the main 
the insurance business is free from this evil and, com 
pared to what once took place years ago along such 
lines, the condition might be termed almost ideal. 
Yet rebating, in one form or another, is by no 
means extinct and now and then it appears, and at 
times in cases where, apparently, those indulging in 
it or planning to do so are guided by what in them- 
selves are high motives and not because they hope 
for their own personal gain because of it. Such a 
case appears to be that which has attracted the 
attention of the attorney general of Alabama re- 
sulting in an opinion from him directing the super- 
intendent of insurance of that State to prevent the 
consumation of the plan under consideration. 


With the Editors 











Briefly, the situation is as follows. The Souther: 
Bell Telephone Company had entered into an ar- 
rangement with a company representing a St. Loui: 
casualty insurance company by means of which em 
ployees of the telephone company in the Southeast- 
ern States might obtain automobile liability and 
property damage insurance about 20 per cent cheaper 
than they could buy the same type of insurance as 
individual purchasers. The telephone company was 
to perform certain detail services in connection with 
the insurance and the agent through whom it was 
written, an employee of the telephone company, was 
to receive no commission. 

There seems nothing criminal or evil about that 
on its face, but, we believe, the attorney general of 
Alabama has ruled wisely in saying that this scheme 
indicates an intention on the part of the insurance 
company or its agent to create an artificial class, the 
telephone company employees, and extend to them 
material benefits not allowed to persons not so em- 
ployed. He holds that this is contrary to the clear 
intent of the Alabama legislature as shown by the 
anti-rebate and anti-discriminatory laws relating to 
insurance. 





The Special Lines Sales Number 


HEN Tue Specraror first began to issue its an- 

nual Special Lines Sales number, company ex- 
ecutives commended the enterprise because they 
thought it was a good thing to stimulate interest in 
the lesser known coverages. Agents who had some 
familiarity with the allied lines of fire insurance 
could always be counted upon to turn in a few extra 
dollars in premiums. Officials at the home office re- 
gretted the fact that only the ultra-progressive 
among the fieldmen were availing themselves of the 
opportunities for increased business that these cov- 
erages afforded. : 

With the years, the Special Lines have grown in 
importance to a point where they are now no longer 
regarded as a mere accommodation or extension of 
insurance service. They are the very life blood of 
the business. Because of revolutionary changes in 
our economic system, the end of a regularly increas- 
ing premium volume from straight fire insurance is 
in sight. It is equally clear that the road to fire in- 
surance expansion lies in the direction of Special 
Lines. Today, it is only the backward agent who 
is not prepared to sell a U. & O., Tourists Floater or 
Transportation Insurance contract as readily as a 
policy for fire insurance only. 

Chief among the factors which changed the com- 
plexion of the property insurance field was the wide- 
spread adoption of modern merchandising methods. 
Speed is the watchword in the production of goods 
today. Commodities are manufactured in less than 
one-half the time it formerly took to turn them out 
and raw materials no longer pile up in factory yards 
and storehouses. Similarly, in the distribution of 
goods, insurable values have shifted. Merchandise 
is rapidly shipped across the country and scarcely 
finds a resting place on the retailers’ shelves before 
it is sold over the counter. The hazards of fire, in 


Editorial 





these instances, have given way to the hazards of 
damage to goods while in transit; the property loss 
from fire to a manufacturing plant or retail store is 
a small misfortune in comparison to the loss of prof- 
its due to inability to produce, or to conduct one’s 
place of business. The owner of a business building 
frequently suffers a more serious financial loss from 
the cessation of his rental income than from the ac- 
tual fire damage to property. 

Thus arises the need of such coverages as trans- 
portation insurance, use and occupancy insurance, 
rent and rent value insurance, deferred payment in- 
surance and other modern forms of insurance protec- 
tion. The indemnity offered to factories, business 
buildings and homes by the limited fire insurance 
contract is absolutely inadequate today. 

Likewise, there has been increased activity in the 
various lines of casualty insurance and bonding that 
have been created specifically to meet the needs of 
modern business. An agent whose education had 
ceased a decade ago would be totally unable to meet 
the competition offered by the multiple line special- 
ists of today. 

With the official statistics of 1930 showing mate- 
rial curtailment in the premium income of both fire 
and casualty insurance companies, it is the general 
consensus among company executives that the main- 
tenance of income depends upon the zeal with which 
agents will push heretofore undeveloped allied 
lines. THe Spectator, by means of its annual Spe- 
cial Lines Sales number, in addition to its regular 
weekly educational features, has done its utmost to 
prepare the field forces of the fire and casualty com- 
panies for the present crisis. The publishers feel 
that this year, more than ever before, the Special 
Lines number performs an important service to 
agent and company alike. 
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AS ELEIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





rT\HE cry for unemployment insur- 
ance manifestly strikes the ear of 
American business men with a doleful 


und. 
* * * 


HAVE been told that puns represent 
if the lowest form of written or spoken 
humor and having observed at a very 
early age that most low things are 
are good fun, I naturally developed, 
not only a liking for puns but also a 
marked tendency to concoct the things 
myself. Which accounts for, even 
though it may not excuse, the above. 

* * * 


NCIDENTALLY, punning in a seri- 

ous minded business paper presents 
difficulties enough to discourage all but 
the most hopeless cases. In the first 
place, the subject matter is so limited. 
Then there is the Looks one receives 
from one’s associates, and again the 
proofreader is apt to take matters in 
hand and correct the spelling for you. 
For example, I recently wrote a column 
concerning an experiment in weight re- 
ducing which was being carried on by 
a life insurance company for the bene- 
fit of its employees. I fixed up a nice, 
smooth allegorical set-up and talked 
in baseball terms, using “Dietary 
League” and such like gems. In the 
matter of batting average I seized 
gleefully upon “fatting average,” of 
course, and felt pretty well satisfied 
with the result achieved. But just the 
same the column read batting average 
when the paper came out. Naturally, 
I was heart-broken. And this, I trust, 
will be sufficient discussion to insure the 
permanence of doleful in the first 
paragraph. 

* 1 * 

T being assumed that the readers of 
[ tis page appreciate a thread of 
frivolity between their insurance lines, 
attention is directed to an attraction 
now going on inside the main tent. 
There, ladies and gentlemen, you will 
find Uncle Abe, the only living insur- 
ance agent who dares, openly, to poke 
fun at Programming and Modern 
Sales Methods. At least, it seems to 
me that he writes with his tongue in 
his cheek. It is quite possible, though, 
that the poor fellow is merely a vic- 
tim of inferiority complex and actually 
hopes to have some brother agent set 
him right on the subject. Incidentally, 
the readers of this column are far too 
lax about following that ancient and 
honorable custom of writing to the 
editor. Give us your views on this 
and that and we will give you back a 
dozen live ideas from your contempo- 
raries. 
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for one, am greatly disappointed 
I, that Mr. Edison is to hold no ex- 
amination this year to determine who 
is the brightest young man in the coun- 
try, or something like that. My disap- 
pointment is not because I had planned 
to enter the lists, but the questions 
asked in the past have been printed in 
the newspapers and were interesting. 
Possibly the answers made by the win- 
ners were also printed, but I never saw 
them though I would have liked to have 
known what was considered a proper 
answer to some of the problems. 
* * * 
UT, failing that, I had the pleasure 
of listening to answers from per- 
sons I knew who, not being contestants, 
were not expecting to gain scholarships 
or anything else through their efforts. 
Had they been they could not have been 
more certain they were right and every 
one else wrong. I endeavored myself 
to give a solution of one question. It 
took me several weeks and I finally 
realized that I was not getting any- 
where in particular, though I received 
several interesting comments from 
strangers on the matter. 
* K * 
PRESUME that examinations are 
always more interesting to the lay- 
man who is not forced to take them or, 
if he does take them, has only an 
academic interest as to how well he 
may answer the questions asked. 
Looking backward I believe the only 
feature of those horrors known as mid- 
years or finals that did not throw me 
into a cold sweat as they came upon me 
were certain ones dealing with mathe- 
matics involving logarithms. The rea- 
son for this was that we students were 
allowed to take with us to the examin- 
ing rooms our book of logarithms and 
make full and free use of them. Aside 
from having learned that a logarithm 
is a series of artificial numbers in 
arithmetical progression I had only the 
foggiest idea of what they were about. 
In some way they reminded me of the 
gerund and the gerundive in Latin and, 
for anything I knew, were closely re- 
lated in the wide field of knowledge and 
culture. But I am straying from my 
subject. Perhaps by next year when 
times are better Mr. Edison will again 
hold his contest. And should he do so, 
I would like to suggest that he omit, 
perhaps, the famous desert scene and 
give the youths on2 or two questions as 
to just how they would solve some of 
the economic problems that are bother- 
ing us all. Youth might have a prac- 
tical solution that has, apparently, es- 
caped some of his elders. 





ISCUSSION of the San Francisco 

earthquake, the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of which has been duly noted 
by many of the insurance companies 
who performed so nobly during the 
crisis, recalls to me the most amusing 
account I ever read of that much-pub- 
licized event. It appears in an auto- 
biography of John Barrymore called 
“Confessions of an Actor.” 

* * *” 

ARRYMORE had been attending 

the opera on the fatal night and 
after the performance had gone to visit 
at the home of a friend to inspect a 
collection of rare old Chinese glass. It 
grew so late that he decided to sleep at 
his friend’s house rather than return to 
his hotel. When the first shock oc- 
curred, Barrymore was hurled from 
bed. He put on the only clothes he had 
on hand—a full dress suit. Throughout 
all his subsequent adventures he was 
garbed in this manner. When Diamond 
Jim Brady saw him thus he was greatly 
amused and when he returned East he 
circulated the famous story about Bar- 
rymore’s dressing for an earthquake. 

* * Oo 

ARRYMORE met Caruso the next 

morning, and later Madame Alda, 
the great prima donna, sitting on a 
trunk in Union Square. “Aren’t you 
cold?” Barrymore asked her. “Can’t I 
get you something?” Madame Alda re- 
plied, “Certainly, if it’s not too much 
trouble.” Whereupon, Barrymore picked 
his way through the debris to the Bo- 
hemian Club, secured a glass of brandy 
and gallantly carried it back to the dis- 
tressed lady. He spilled most of it on 
the way, but you must agree it was a 
grand Barrymorish gesture. He also 
recounts helping a friend bury his 
choicest possessions in an empty lot. 
To this day, neither Barrymore nor his 
friend have been able to remember the 


location of the treasure. 
* + * 


ATER he wrote a long letter to 

his sister. He said he wanted to 
make it good for at least a hundred dol- 
lars, so he described in great detail the 
harrowing days he had just been 
through, including the day which he put 
in with a gang of laborers by the com- 
mand of a group of soldiers. Ethel 
was reading the letter sympathetically 
to Uncle John Drew, who took it all in 
with evident amusement. “What’s the 
matter, Uncle Jack?” she said. “Don’t 
you believe it?” 

“I believe every word of it,” he an- 
swered. “It took a convulsion of Na- 
ture to get him up and the United 
States Army to make him go to work.” 





Mutuals and Cut Rate Companies 


Discussed 





New York State Local Agents in Annual Convention 
at Syracuse Stress Need of Reciprocity—Rochester 
Grocer Furnishes a Graphic lllustration 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 26.—An in- 
dependent grocer stole the spotlight at 
an insurance convention of over 500 
New York State Local Agents here 
today. By demonstrating cans of milk 
and beans, packages of washing powder 
and salt, he showed how the chain 
store competition in the grocery field 
paralled the mutual and cut 
rate company problem in insurance. 

His contribution was not only a 
metaphor in the general theme of this 
convention, but a fighting plan backed 
by successful results in his own field, 
which the New York State 
Agents Association evidently 
to take to its bosom. 

He Raymond J. Tierney, of 
Rochester, chairman of the Rochester 
Defense League, and an _ inde- 
pendent grocery merchant. The hit 
of the morning, Mr. Tierney, dressed 
in his white grocer’s coat approached 
a specially constructed dias which was 
loaded with packages of groceries. He 
began his speech by declaring that he, 


closely 


Local 
intends 


was 


Civie 


for himself, and as a representative 
of other independent merchants, did 
not want the elimination of chain 


stores. “We want equality of oppor- 
tunity. We want protection for our 
homes, our children and our com- 


munity,” he said. 

In Rochester, he said, grocers, butch- 
ers, clothing merchants, druggists and 
others have banded together with 
gratifying results. As a league they 
have been able to point out the mali- 
cious extent to which some chain stores 
will go to defeat the independent mer- 


chants. They have been able to fight 
by radio and press such subterfuges 
as short weight packages’ which, 


through an optical illusion, appear as 
any legitimate package, he said. 
Actually, by demonstration from his 
exhibit he was able to prove the weight 
of his words. Mr. Tierney implied 
that the local agents by using the same 
concerted effort would secure desired 
results. He declared that he believed 


in reciprocity as one of the fundamen- 
tal principles of business. 


By Bop MONAGHAN 


The Rochester grocer was a “find” 
of Wellington “Duke” Potter, who in- 
troduced him to the gathering. In 
presenting Mr. Tierney, Mr. Potter 
declared that there is no firm big 
enough to withstand unfavorable crit- 
icism. The Rochester Civic League has 
been able to prove that fact, he said. 





LOCAL AGENTS OFFI- 
CERS 


At the Wednesday session of the 
N. Y. State Local Agents Con- 
vention the 1930 officers and 
members fo the executive com- 
mittee were reelected as follows: 
Theodore Rogers, Little Falls, 
president; Warren M. Gilder 
sleeve, Central Valley, first vice- 
president; Hollis L. Brownell, 
Watertown, second vice-presi- 
dent; Chrales F. Miller, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Rochester execu- 
tive committee: Albert Dodge, 
chairman, Buffalo; Eugene A. 
Beach, Syracuse; Frank L. Gard- 
ner, Poughkeepsie; J. W. Rose, 
Buffalo. 


NM. ¥. 











Dwelling on his own pet subject of 
mutual competition, Mr. Potter urged 


the agents to present themselves to 
other trade organization meetings. 
“You’ve got to fight the mutual 


theory,” he said, “and at an organiza- 
tion meeting you have a chance to edu- 
cate prospects wholesale.” 


Opening Session 

The morning session of the conven- 
tion opened in the quiet, cool ballroom 
of the Hotel Syracuse. Henry Wads- 
worth of Syracuse, president of the 
Insurance Federation of America, spoke 
a few words of welcome, which were 
answered by Hollis Brownell, second 
vice-president of the agents association. 

President Theodore Rogers of Little 
Falls, in order to speed up the meeting 
chose to omit his formal address, sub- 
stituting in its stead a printed copy 
of his annual report. He made a few 
remarks on the current business situ- 
ation and said he believed that insur- 
ance agents were withstanding hard 





Wil- 
liam B. Calhoun, executive chairman of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, was introduced and swung the 
line of thought into an attack on direct 


times in an admirable fashion. 


writing policies. His address is sum- 
marized in another part of this issue. 

Expanding Mr. Calhoun’s point of 
view, Harvey B. Nelson, president, New 
Jersey Board of Underwriters, spoke 


on problems in New Jersey. In de- 
scribing the difficulties of procuring 
agents qualification laws in New 


Jersey, Mr. Nelson said that Neal Bas- 
sett of the Firemens of Newark, and 
Franklin Vanderbilt of the Public Fire 
were active opponents of such laws. He 
publicly thanked President William T. 
Read of the Camden Fire and Law- 
rence E. Falls, vice-president of the 
American of Newark for their coopera- 
tion in the agents’ fight for qualifica- 
tion laws. [It is well known that a 
number of other companies stand with 
the Firemen’s and Public in at least se- 
cretly approving agents’ qualification 
laws.] Speaking of direct writing 
and branch office system companies, Mr. 
Nelson said: “The moment you discover 
that your company is not cooperating 
100 per cent with the American agency 
system, divorce yourself from that 
company. If you continue to support 
them, you will be false to the companies 
which support us.” 

James A. Beha, former New York 
insurance superintendent, was a fea- 
tured speaker on the program. Mr. 
Beha discussed old insurance customs 
and practises, and contrasted them with 
present ones. He declared that hard 
times present a greater demand for 
insurance protection, and asserted that 
it was false economy to curtail insur- 
ance protection under present stress. 
He explained the theory of rate making 
and declared that if any rate was cut 
anywhere someone would lose a fair 
and equitable share. He said “if I were 
an agent I would not represent a cut 
rate company, or a company which 
violated conference commission rules.” 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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H. and A. Underwriters Conference 


Three Day Session at Washington Attacks Business 
Problems of 193I—New Classification Manual Offi- 
cially Approved—D. C. McEwen Elected President 


SPIRIT of progressiveness and 
A ambition appeared to permeate 

the three-day meeting of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference at the Wardman Park Ho- 
tel in Washington, D. C., last Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday. Progres- 
siveness in that a program replete with 
thoughtful addresses centered atten- 
tion to ways and means of improving 
accident and health business practices; 
ambition reflected in the frank admis- 
sion that growth and volume in this 
line does not measure up to that en- 
joyed by allied coverages and in the 
determination of the conference to 
adopt measures which will insure a 
better record of accomplishment in 
future. 

Among the constructive accomplish- 
ments of the thirtieth annual confer- 
ence which might call for special 
notice was the adoption of a new offi- 
cial Conference Classification Manual. 
Also the improvement in the impair- 
ments and claims service worked out 
by the special committee appointed to 
handle this problem and approved by 
the executive committee. And further, 
perhaps, the intangible but none the 
less vital benefit accruing to the frank 
and open discussion of a multiplicity 
of agency and administrative problems. 





Dr. John R. Neal, Retiring President 
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By FRANK ELLINGTON 


President John R. Neal swung right 
into the job of conducting this meeting 
without missing a stride in his week- 
long march of organization service, 
having been for three days previously 
engaged in managing the program of 





H. & A. Officers 


PRESIDENT 
D. C. MacEwen 


1ST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Charles C. Ray 


2N VICE-PRESIDENT 
Sam C. Carroll 


SECRETARY 
L. D. Ramsey 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chester W. McNeal, P. H. Rogers, 
George Manzelmann, E. J. Faulk- 
ner, Dr. John R. Neal, F. L. 
Barnes, George W. Young, Jr., T. 
Leigh Thompson, W. G. Tallman. 











the Medical Section meeting in the same 
hotel. He ran the H. & A. sessions 
with clean-cut precision and on strict 
schedule, completing each day’s busi- 
ness between the hours of 9 a. m. and 
1 p. m. Several guest speakers were 
called upon at the beginning of the 
first session, the first one being Doctor 
Boone, President Hoover’s personal 
physician. It was his task in turn to 
introduce another member of the medi- 
cal profession, Dr. Luther R. Richel- 
derfer, president of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, 
who described himself as “one-third of 
a mayor” and as such welcomed the 
Conference to the city of Washington. 

Senator Ransdell of Alabama and 
Doctor Bloodgood of the Johns Hopkins 
Institute of Baltimore also were added 
speakers at this session, the latter 
making a strong plea for the spreading 
of the doctrine of preventive medicine, 
both for the sake of humanity and for 
the sake of better business. 

Col. C. B. Robbins, president of the 
American Life Convention, gave a con- 
servatively optimistic appraisal of pres- 
ent day and the immediate future busi- 
ness conditions, declaring that we are 
now definitely on the upgrade, but that 
there still remains a considerable hill 
to surmount. He continues to advise 


“make haste slowly,” and to pay at- 
tention to things leading to conserva- 
tive progress. Do not compare pres- 
ent production with the records of last 
spring which was an abnormal period 
in nearly all lines of insurance, a pe- 
riod during which thousands of persons 
over-bought insurance in a feverish 
effort to replenish their depleted es- 
tates. He believes that the depression 
has taught the people of the nation to 
guard against the future and that in- 
evitably means a better appreciation 
of insurance benefits. 

Terrence F. Cunneen, manager of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
Insurance Department, requested the 
Conference members to visit the na- 
tional Chamber’s new building and told 
something of the work of his depart- 
ment. For instance, that over 400,000 
copies of the “twisting” bulletin had 
been distributed to the public, that the 
department is now working on a study 
of pension plans and that recently they 
compiled and distributed a factual bul- 
letin having to do with unemployment 
insurance, and he gave an outline of 
the health conservation and accident 
prevention activities of the organ- 
ization. 

Doctor Neal began his annual ad- 
dress with a tribute to the pioneers 

(Continued on page 9) 
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A COMPLETE KIT 
OF UP-TO-DATE POLICY CONTRACTS 
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The multiple line of Life, Accident and 
Health, Group and Salary Savings In- 
surance, offered by the Missouri State 
Life gives the Field Representative a 
complete kit of live, up-to-date, policy 
contracts covering every life insurance 


need. 


The Company writes all standard forms. 
Age limits 0 to 65. Licensed in 41 
states, the District of Columbia and the 
territory of Hawaii. 


Insurance in force, December 31, 1930, 
$1,249, 920,574. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Saint Louis 


A Good Company to Represent 
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H. & A. Underwriters 


(Continued from page 7) 


ho founded the Health and Accident 

usiness and Conference and then led 
into a discussion of the developments 

recent years which have brought 
about such vast improvements in policy 
forms and coverage service. The past 
year, he said, has been one of trial and 
there is more of the same yet to come 
but on the whole it was not one of 
discouragement. For one thing, the 
morbidity and mortality rate for 1930 
was quite favorable and, except for 
the automobile accident record, was re- 
flected in a lower loss ratio. Radical 
readjustment, he declared, must come 
in automobile accident policies and a 
closer study of the suicide for double 
indemnity problem must be made. 
Jumps or falls from high buildings 
make this problem a complex one and 
deaths from carbon monoxide gas is 
another cause of death which lends it- 
self well to fraudulent suicide. Doctor 
Neal thinks it might be well to consider 
the exclusion of these two death 
causes in the terms of double indemnity 
policies. 

Acquisition costs have suffered dur- 
ing the depression, stated Doctor Neal, 
due to the competitive fever which 
sieved many companies and which 
brought about an orgy of commission 
increases and bonus plans. Disability 
standards have not been in effect long 
enough to be intelligently reflected in 
Health and Accident business. Edu- 
cational effort and health conservation 
work, declared the speaker, have pro- 
gressed very satisfactorily during the 
past year. He pointed out the tre 
mendous waste in sickness, declaring 
that the shortening by one day of the 
average lost annual working time 
would be reflected by a saving of over 
seventeen million dollars to insurance 
companies. 


Executive Committee Meets 


Following Doctor Neal’s address the 
executive committee held a closed ses- 
sion to discuss Conference matters and 
the afternoon was given over to enter- 
tainment features—golf and _ sight- 
seeing, with bridge for the ladies, being 
arranged under the capable direction 
of V. M. Ray of the Hoosier Casualty 
Company. 

Stewart M. LaMont, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, was the first 
speaker on Friday morning, having for 
his topic Constructing and Construing 
Policy Contracts. Mr. LaMont’s paper 


contained a lengthy review of conflict- 


ng court decisions which illustrated 
he fact that no matter how careful the 
struction there is always the danger 
f the courts misconstruing the con- 
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George F. Manzelmann 


Executive Committee Member 


tracts. Or, at any rate, interpreting 
the clauses to mean something different 
than intended by the insurer. 

The most notable tendency in the 
latter direction, he said, is noticeable 
in the many instances where courts 
have interpreted the effort at simpli- 
fication of wording as indicating or im- 
plying a broader application of benefits. 
Some of the extreme decisions were 
cited, the ruling that infection by germs 
which cause injury to organs and subse- 
quently death, is accidental death. The 
speaker said that years ago there was 
a judicial tendency to interpret policy 
contracts according to the strict letter 
of the law but that at present, on the 
whole, there is an honest effort to 
render decisions according to the 











Harold R. Gordon 
Secretary, Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference 
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broader principles of justice and ob- 
vious contract intent. 


Advocates Group Advertising 


Declaring that health and accident 
insurance progress during the past 
decade has been most unsatisfactory 
as compared with the growth of life 
insurance, Frazar B. Wilde, secretary, 
Connecticut General Life, suggested a 
cooperative advertising campaign to 
stimulate this line of business. He 
blames the condition of a lack of sys- 
tem and lack of real selling effort 
both on the part of the home office 
and on the agent in the field. He sug- 
gested that 2 per cent of premium 
income be allotted to the advertising 
project, 1 per cent from the company 
and 1 per cent from the agent. He 
pointed out that accident insurance, 
calling for immediate benefits for 
emergency needs, is not at all com- 
petitive with disability insurance. 

The multiplicity of forms of cover- 
age and the need for simplification was 
another phase of the A. and H. business 
stressed by Mr. Wilde. He declared 
the rate variation is far too wide, and 
he condemned limited policies as un- 
profitable and a disturbing influence. 

C. O. Pauley asked permission from 
the Conference to release a statement 
to the press concerning the executive 
committee’s action on the matter of 
impairments and claims, and, being 
granted authority to do so, gave out 
the following: 


COMMITTEE REPORT ON IMPAIR- 
MENTS AND CLAIMS 

At an executive session of the conference 
Thursday afternoon, the principal business 
considered was a report of a special com- 
mittee on Impairments and Claims. The 
committee was composed of C. O. Pauley, 
chairman; P. H. Rogers, Geo. D. Manzel- 
mann and C. W. Ray. The report con- 
tained a very complete analysis of the 
various impairment and claim reporting 
services but dealt chiefly with the service 
of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau and its re- 
lationship to conference companies. 

The committee recommended the appoint- 
ment of a standing committee on impair- 
ments and claims to cooperate with the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau in the formation of 
a permanent organization of all companies 
using the bureau service, such organiza- 
tion when formed to make a comprehensive 
study of the service of the bureau, with a 
view to revising and improving the service 
rendered and fixing the charges therefor 
on a fair and equitable basis as between 
subscribers, 

The chairman presented as a part of 
the report of his committee a brief history 
of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau written by 
its president, John J. King. 

The report was unanimously adopted and 
the standing committee on claims and im- 
pairments will be appointed by the new 
president of the conference. It is be- 
lieved that as a result of this report and 
investigation there will be formed a per- 
manent organization of the bureau com- 
panies to supervise bureau service which 
will result in many improvements and will 
secure the membership in the bureau of 
many companies not now using the service. 


(Concluded on page 57) 
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La Garbo’s husky voice ... or a Barry- 
more’s significant gesture. . . . What a long 
jump from the first talkies. For those early 
efforts resembled a flock of cigar store Indians 
rolling “r”s and broad “a”-ing every other 
word. Dialog was featured while directors 
forgot the pantomime that made silent pic- 
tures successful. 


Life Insurance has undergone a similar evolu- 
tion. Early in the history of the business, 
agents depended upon glibness. Standard 
sales talks consisted of little more than a 
hodge-podge of funereal pictures and a catch 
in the voice. They were 100% sound. 


The old-time “Spellbinders” did a splendid 
work in laying the foundation for modern 
salesmanship. But they aren’t responsible for 
the big figures that now distinguish Life In- 
surance. That came later as agents discovered 
that talk alone wasn’t half as effective as 
talk backed by an attractive, interesting pre- 
sentation. 


The Union Central constantly is revising its 
assortment of sales literature—the pantomime 
of salesmanship. Each month sees its quota 
of new material placed at the agent’s disposal. 
Drop in at the Company’s nearest agency. The 
Manager will be glad to show you recent 
additions to his supply. 


The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company 


of Cincinnati 


Over One and One-Half Billions in Force 














A Different 
Family Income Plan 


The National Life Company an- 
nounces a Family Income Plan. 


. .. that is created by the addition of 
a Rider to any one of nine different 
policies. 

. . that may be taken for any term 
of years, one to 20 or more. 
... that has a reducing premium. 


. .. that has a cash clean-up fund. 


This new feature, added to the ex- 
clusive Universal Policy, provides a 
complete insurance program. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 
118 11th St. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 









































AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 





Mr. Agent— 


Are you interested in working under 
a direct home office contract? 


If so, clip the coupon! 


This company offers such a contract to men 
and women of character and ability. Write 
all forms, life, endowment, old age pensions, 
educational, juvenile, commercial health and 
accident and group policies. 


$43,535,337.85 Assets $6,100,953.69 Surplus 


Wilfred S. McLeod, Secretary, Board of Control B-9 
American National Insurance Co., Galveston, Texas 





Give me particulars of yeur agency prop 
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“Uncle Abe” Discusses Programming... 
And Asks a Few Leading Questions 


Although this agent, whom we suspect of hiding behind a nom de 
plume, gave program selling a fair trial by proxy, it is plainly appar- 
ent that he did not give the idea his full cooperation in the field of 
life insurance selling. Or perhaps you might agree with him that it 
is better to go on “just selling policies” in some parts of the country. 
An expression of opinion from readers is invited.—Enpitor’s Norte. 


Herbert, Hoover County, Indiana, 
May 12, 1931. 

Editor, THE SPECTATOR: 

I’d like to ask you some questions. 

For fifty years now, man and boy, I 
have been interested in the new dew- 
dads of the men who sell life insurance, 
and most of them are slick provided 
there is a place where a slick trick can 
be used and provided, no offense now, 
the fellow who uses it is a slicker. 

Supervisor was down to see me about 
a week ago and he said to me: “Uncle 
Abe, you’d be writing a lot more in- 
surance if you went in for program- 
ming.” Then he told me how this fel- 
low in New York and that fellow in 
New Orleans and another fellow in 
New Chicago had done so much busi- 
ness that they had to hire chauffeurs 
and butlers and everything, simply by 
being program consulting experts. I 
always thought I was a pretty good 
consulting expert so I let him give me 
the works and it sounded pretty good. 

So come Saturday night—I work a 
little in my son-in-law’s general store 
when the crowds get too big for him— 
I had a pretty good chance to try out 
the programming idea. A fellow came 
in and wanted to buy a pair of galluses. 
I look him over sharp, and he is a 
likely sort of fellow and so I take him 
to the back of the store into the office 
and give him a cigar. Then when he 
had lit up I said to him: 


The Age of Service 


“Mister, you realize, of course, that 
this is an age of service, and we haber- 
dashers that sell galluses don’t just 
sell galluses—we service our clients. 
Now I am about to ask you for some 
confidential information, which I hope 
you will not resent (I don’t believe he 
knew what resent meant, but never 
mind). I want you to look upon me 
just the same as you would look upon 
your minister or your lawyer. Not a 
word of what you tell me will ever leak 
through my lips; they are sealed for- 
ever. Answering these questions will 
enable me to help you in ways that 
maybe you don’t even know you ought 
to be helped. Now in the first place, 
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Mister, what size sox do you wear?” 

I saw that I had him interested so 
I drove right into my programming. 
“Fine, Mister, now what size shoes do 
you wear?—no, you don’t need to take 
them off. What weight of underwear 
do you usually wear in June?” 

He didn’t seem quite to understand 
all I was driving at, but before long I 
had him all tagged and numbered and 
knew all about his collar buttons and 
tie pins and everything, when he wore 
any. Then I stood up before him and 
pointed my finger at him and said: 


Extending the Coverage 

“Now, Mister, a man of your evident 
intelligence and standing should not 
look at the clothes proposition with 
the short term look—he should make a 
carefully studied analytical outline of 
his wardrobe, under expert advice, so 
that none of his money will be wasted, 
and so that he may get the greatest 
possible benefit of all his overalls and 
underthings, and everything. Now I 
estimate that for the small sum of 
fifty-nine cents a week you can be ade- 
quately wardrobed with fitting apparel 
for every necessary occasion, whether 
it be a sleighing party, a husking bee, 
a dinner dance (I just put that in for 
the effect) or a plain afternoon of 
manure spreading. Now tell me, Mis- 
ter, have you ever worn knickers? I 
am surprised. Have you any riding 
pants? I am astounded. What, no 
swimming trunks! I am overwhelmed.” 

It was quite evident that no one had 
ever taken any interest in this chap, 
to help him make a clothes program, 
and it was a mighty tucky break for 
him that he happened to come to me 
rather than to my son-in-law for those 
galluses. 

So I asked him what he knew about 
programs and he said, well, one of the 
best ones was at the first Methodist 
church last winter. 

But I brought him right back to the 
wardrobe subject and started to com- 
mence to get ready to begin to get his 
name right on the dotted line. But I 
could not do it. He wasn’t buying 
those galluses for himself but for his 


boss. Well, it was good practice. 

He said, though, that he’d be right 
glad to bring the boss in sometime and 
tell me all about his sizes and night 
shirts and things. 

Now that was a disappointment. 
But I am too old a bird at the insur- 
ance business to let one such experi- 
ence discourage me, but Ii kind of 
thought it might be good to get some 
more information, and I would like to 
have you tell me if I didn’t handle that 
case just about exactly the way it 
ought to be handled by a top-notch 
programmer. 

Then there are two-three other ques- 
tions I’d like to ask, and maybe if you 
don’t know the answers, Mr. Editor, 
some of the folks that read the paper 
might. For instance: 

Do you always focus a farmer’s in- 
surance from four or from only three 
points of view? I couldn’t find the 
answer to that in the correspondence 
course. 

Is it a good thing to have the min- 
ister and the lawyer present so the 
client knows it is all going to be con- 
fidential? 

What are you going to do if a man 
won’t tell you if he changed the bene- 
ficiary from his first wife’s niece to 
his second wife’s boy or not? 


What to Do? 


What are you going to do when a 
fellow with two thousand of insurance 
wants to fix it to pay the mortgage, 
send Hilda to college, pay his widow 
$43 a month and pay the estate tax 
and probate expenses? 

Another thing, I’d like to have your 
personal advice as to whether I ought 
to go in heavy for this program busi- 
ness out here in Indiana or whether it 
wouldn’t be just as good to just go out 
and sell policies like I always did. I 
will be obliged for anything you can 
tell me. And don’t think for a minute 
I am distrusting my supervisor who 
told me about programming; he is a 
darn smart fellow. 

Yours till Niagara Falls, 

ABRAHAM RIGGs, 
Who has sold a lot of life insurance. 











An Insuranee Salesman’s 
A Day by Day Chart Plotted for the 








Recent  investiga- 

tions have indicat- 

ed a slight picking 
up in the fire and cas- 
ualty business. A de- 
termined effort will put 
your June premiums on 
a par with, or perhaps 
in excess of, May. 


Are you getting 

your share of spe- 

cial lines business? 
Take the time to read 
the sales section in this 
issue thoroughly. If 
your card reads “Insur- 
ance” it should mean 
that you are equipped 
to write all lines of in- 
surance. 





The bulk of your 

soliciting for this 

month has got to 
be accomplished right 
now. Some of your 
most likely prospects 
will be leaving town 
before the fifteenth of 
June. 





Your copy of THE 
SPECTATOR ar- 
rives today. In it 
you'll find a letter so- 
liciting Personal Ef- 
fects insurance. Mail 
it, or one of your own 
composition, to a _ se- 
lected list immediately. 


For the majority 
5 of people, vacation 

habits vary little 
from year to year. In 
soliciting for personal 
effects you ought to be 
able to  individualize 
most of your ap- 
proaches. 


6 It’s more effective 
to say, “Mr. Gris- 

wold, I want to be 
sure that when you and 
Mrs. Griswold take the 
boat for Bar Harbor on 
the 22nd that all your 
duds are protected 
against any loss or 
damage. 














Jewelry _ liability, 
as an article in 


THE SPECTATOR for 
May 28 will tell you, 
is limited in the Per- 
sonal Effects policy. 
Sell them jewelry in- 
surance first. Women 
invariably take their 
gems on vacation. 


A great many in- 
9) surance agents 

claim that they 
sell “Peace of Mind.” 
Personal Effects insur- 
ance is exactly that. 
And when is peace of 
mind ever more desir- 
able than when one is 
on one’s vacation! 


1 () Personal effects 
insurance lends 
itself readily to 
newspaper advertising. 
The catch-line “Are 
You Going Away?” is a 
question to which most 
readers can answer 
i he 


By this time 
ll you should 

have made 
every policyholder of 
yours (regardless of 
what lines you have 
placed with him) Per- 
sonal Effects conscious. 
Write them at least 
once. Phone them at 
least once. Call at 
least once. 








It works the 
1? other way, too. 

The brand new 
prospect that you 
caught just right for 
a Personal Effects pol- 
icy this summer, is go- 
ing to ripen for your 
solicitation of other 
lines this Fall. 





Here’s a half 
] day in which to 

size up your 
production for the first 
half of the month. 
Keep those daily rec- 
ord charts that this 
calendar recommends 
prominently posted. 

















Burglary insur- 
1 5 ance is a splen- 

did line to 
stress in June. It is 
even more important 
to protect the property 
one leaves behind, than 
that which one takes 
on an extended vaca- 
tion. 
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Calendar for June 
Guidance of Fire and Casualty Agents 





Try selling bur- 
1 glary insurance 

on the home in 
combination with Per- 
sonal Effects insurance 
on a general “Peace of 
Mind” platform. It’s 
an appeal that a tired 
vacationer will find 
hard to deny. 





Have all your 
17 data on the 

burglary cover- 
age at your fingertips. 
A limited amount of 
coverage is allowed on 
property in basements. 
(Note: This does not 
include alleged wines 
and liquors.) 


Write a_ bur- 
1&8 glary policy on 

the vacationer 
and the chances are 
that you can renew his 
business regularly 
thereafter. Incidental- 
ly, its a class of busi- 
ness that is warmly 
welcomed by the home 
office underwriter. 


Make a _ thor- 
19 ough canvass 

of your pros- 
pects on burglary in- 
surance exactly as rec- 
ommended for Person- 
al Effects. A man has 
to turn over every 
stone these days in or- 
der to make the grade. 





No doubt three- 
?() fourths of your 

active prospect 
list is out shooting golf 
today. By the way, did 
you take our tip last 
month on sounding out 
Country Club members 
on golfers’ liability? 





oo June is the tra- 
ditional month 

of brides and 
bridegrooms. And, of 
course, new homes. Be 
the first insurance man 
to write the policy of 
the new home owners 
in your locality. 


If you'll just 
23 hark back to 

your own bride- 
groom days you'll re- 
member that you never 
took your responsibili- 
ties quite so seriously 
before or since. That’s 
a swell mood for an in- 
surance prospect to be 
in. 





24 We aren’t 
frightened out 

of our sleep by 
the Red Menace but we 
have heard of some un- 
ruly crowds’ messin’ 
around. If there is any 
trouble in your com- 
munity jump in quick 
with your riot insur- 
ance. 


? If you’ll do the 
5 bulk of your so- 

liciting in the 
morning during the 
warm weather periods, 
you'll find that your 
own efforts are more 
effective and your pros- 
pects decidedly more 
receptive. 


This is the sea- 
2 son of fairs, 

baseball games, 
open air boxing and 
wrestling matches, etc., 
etc. To the wideawake 
agent it means an op- 
portunity to pick up 
some rain insurance 
premiums. 


2 The automobile 
owner who is 
going touring 

for his vacation needs 
all the protection he 
can carry, what with 
unfamiliar roads and 
laws and _ highways 
burdened with traffic. 

















2 Perhaps your 
automobile in- 
surance client 
who has fire and theft 
and a modicum of lia- 
bility will listen to you 
now when you talk full 
coverage to him. Has 
your company nation- 
wide adjustment facil- 
ities. 





Before we leave 
3 each other, al- 

low us to slip 
in a word of propagan- 
da. It concerns auto- 
mobile accidents. As 
an insurance man, are 
you doing your share 
to curb the tremen- 
dous toll in life and 
property which the 
automobile exacts? 
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Home Office Buildings 


UR Services to you represent “Collective Thinking” on the part of 
Agents our vast organization. No one man, or few men, are depended 
upon to completely help you solve your problems. 


and Brokers 


Our Services are based upon the collective thinking of a group of men 
trained to study the particular business in which you are interested. 


Let’s work together. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
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BONDING LINES 





























Regional Agency 
Meetings 


The closest possible contact between Home 
Office and Field Force is maintained by the Fed- 


eral Reserve Life at all times. 


Regional Agency Meetings, conducted by Home 
Office men in strategic centers at regular and fre- 
quent intervals, form an important link in this 
contact chain. 


Even though General Agents may—and do— 
have their own weekly Agency Meetings, these 
Regional Meetings assure all agents of the closest 
Home Office cooperation and guidance. 


The Federal Reserve Life 


Insurance Company 
Home Office: Kansas City, Kansas 


Mr. Frank M. Hayes, Vice-President—Agency Director. 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, Kans. 


Please furnish me, in strict confidence and without obligation, complete 
information about your Regional Meetings, Managers Meetings and Home 
Office cooperation in agency development. 





for progressive agents... 





Life The Spirit 
Underwriting of Life 
Efficiency Underwriting 
by Walter Cluff by Walter Cluf 
Repeatedly described as In thts book, a sequel 
the best beginners text to __ Life Underwriting 
available on life insur- Efficiency, the author em- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- phasizes the importance 
merous subtle ways of at- of physical appearance 
tracting the prospects at- and mental attitude. This 
tention and beguiling book is not only highly 
methods of approach are inspirational to both the 
outlined, followed by new and the experienced 
many ingenious. closing salesman but also offers 
suggestions, Selling ade- many new and effective 
quate coverage is stressed sales methods. One Gen- 
with definite examples to eral Agent says it is “the 
show how the salesman best sales book for both 
may lead the prospect to new and old men I have 
discover the extent of his read in my 26 years in the 
own needs. business.” 
Price $1.00 Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10; 12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 25 copies, $20. 








C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Copies of complete set of questions and Price $1.00 
answers to the last C. L. U. Degree : 
examination. Limited supply. 12 copies, $10. 











ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 617 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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Conservation and the Agent 


Showing the Advanced Facilities of the National 
Bureau for Safety Work and Their Applicability 


as a Feature of the Local Agents Daily Routine 


By MAXWELL HALSEY 


AFETY education has been an 

active endeavor of the stock in- 

surance companies allied with 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters since its forma- 
tion. It has now reached the stage 
of development where it is of direct 
aid to the agent in the field be- 
cause of its close contact with the daily 
life and well-being of the man who 
buys insurance. What the Bureau and 
the member companies are doing goes 
into the school, the home, the shop, 
the office, the factory, and into the 
street and highway everywhere. It is 
the duty of the Bureau, the companies, 
and the agents to spread this gospel. 

The conservation staff of the Na- 
tional Bureau conducts four distinct 
campaigns simultaneously and _  co- 
operates with other organizations in 
many more. Its work, under the gen- 
eral supervision of Albert W. Whitney, 
associate general manager, is education 
in the schools, traffic regulation, street 
and highway safety, and industrial 
engineering. 

The purpose of the educational cam- 
paign which is directed by Dr. H. J. 
Stack is ultimately to have the subject 
taught to everyone of the twenty-seven 
million school children of the country, 
not only intensively but scientifically. 
Recently, “A Guide for Safety Educa- 
tion” containing complete courses for 
every school from kindergarten to high 
school was published and is being cir- 
culated. Dr. Stack this summer will 
lecture in more than thirty-five sum- 
mer sessions of universities on the best 
methods of impressing the youth of the 
land with the increasing hazards of 
modern life and how to avoid them. It 
has just published also the result of a 
two year survey under the title of 
“Safety and Health in Organized 
Camps” dealing with the summer 
camps. Every parent intending to 
send a child to camp should read this 
book. It is financing scholarships and 
fellowships in large universities for 
the study of other phases of the great 
subject. 

The traffic engineer of the Bureau 
maintains direct personal contact with 
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the public. Not only does he keep 
abreast of the latest methods of traffic 
control by regulation or mechanical 
devices, but it is his duty to see that 
this information is passed on to the 
public by book, pamphlet, public ad- 
dresses, press publication, and personal 
conference. He works with State and 
municipal authorities, with technical 
departments and associations, with en- 
gineering boards and commissions. As 
an illustration, recently, in an address 
before an engineering club at Hartford, 
Conn., he outlined an entire system of 
traffic control for a community. It 
began with recommendations for a 
unified direction, outlining latest meth- 
ods of survey and analysis of danger- 
ous spots, developed methodology in 
compiling data, and gave rules for 
applying this to specified situations. 
There was discussion of safety devices, 
signal systems, and other mechanical 
aids, and finally an outline of feasible 
regulatory powers. 


Accident Control Devices 


It is the aim of the division to ex- 
tend this work so that community traf- 
fic problems may be submitted to it. 
Where possible, there will be personal 
surveys. In any event, the division 
will be ready to advise and collaborate 
in the development of an adequate sys- 
tem of control. As an aid in this work 
there is in preparation at this time a 
manual which will list every approved 
traffic control device and its appro- 
priate use. For instance, it has been 
found that certain devices, rightfully 
used, has reduced accidents 60 per cent 
at given points. The same devices, 
used wrongfully, have doubled the 
number of casualties. There is also 
in preparation a drivers’ handbook. 
This will embody simple rules for safe 
driving under all circumstances. Both 
books are designed for general distribu- 
tion through the member companies. 

The Street and Highway Safety 
Division, under John J. Hall, seeks to 
accomplish for the driver and his car 
what the traffic engineer does for the 
street and highway. The two divi- 
sions, therefore, work hand in hand 
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MAXWELL HALSEY 
who is carrying on some exceptional 
work in the conservation field as traffic 
engineer of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
He was formerly traffic engineer of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
is the author of many fine articles on 
traffic control. 








in the battle to reduce the heavy toll 
of death and injury. 

Mr. Hall’s work is devoted to Save- 
A-Life campaigns, the advocacy of 
compulsory automobile inspections, 
uniform drivers’ license laws, and spe- 
cific safety crusades by civic societies 
as well as by commercial organiza- 
tions. These Save-A-Life campaigns 
undertaken in cooperation with gov- 
ernors and motor vehicle commissioners 
are designed not only to instill prin- 
ciples of safe driving in the minds of 
motorists, but to bring about compul- 
sory inspection and stricter tests for 
drivers. Nine such campaigns were 
conducted in as many States in 1930. 
More are planned for the future. In 
consequence, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey 
and New Hampshire now have com- 
pulsory inspection laws. A _ larger 
group of States is expected to follow 
them during the next legislative ses- 
sion. 

The Safety Engineering Division, 
under the direction of Wesley M. 
Graff, carries accident prevention into 
all branches of industry. Mr. Graff 
works with the American Standards 
Association, the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories and the Engineering Commit- 
tee of the National Bureau. Approved 
devices are passed along to the agents 
through the companies. Again there 
is direct contact between the agent and 
the Bureau. 

The question naturally arises, Does 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
s Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 











; False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

E Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
A ment of unbelief in self, too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

= History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

2 The Verdict is, always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; 
5 that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but 


must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.; and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous thar the year 1900 A. D. It is reasenable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will bein every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen”’ 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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President’s Address to National Board 


Mr. Wyper's Review of the Year Cites Mounting Taxes 
and Lowered Average Rate; Rate Revision Necessary tf 
Underwriting Profit Is to Be Realized, President Says 


In delivering the presidential address 
before the sixtyfifth annual meeting of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, James Wyper, vice-president 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, said in part: 


E assemble today in this sixty- 

y \ fifth annual meeting of the 

National Board with something 
of the feeling of fellow-voyagers who 
have shared the discomforts and anxie- 
ties of an exceptionally rough passage 
from port to port; whose stout ship, 
though amply strong to resist the 
utmost violence of winds and waves, 
has nevertheless been subjected to 
severe buffeting by the tempest through 
which it has passed; and who, notwith- 
standing the courage they have dis- 
played in meeting cheerfully the 
stresses and strains of their adventure, 
are not sorry to have terra firma once 
more in sight. There is no denying 
that the past year was a tempestuous 
one for stock fire insurance in the 
United States, as it was for virtually 
all other branches of business in this 
country and, indeed, the world over. 
It is the clear lesson of experience, 
however, that times of difficulty are 
also times of opportunity. If we now 
measure up to the opportunity that is 
ours, we snall prove ourselves worthy 
of the splendid heritage of constructive 
service to our own and to all businesses 
that has marked the entire history of 
this organization; if we fail, which is 
searcely thinkable, we shall risk re- 
legating this great business, which we 
hold in trust for our successors, to a 
position of inferiority in the era of new 
and greater prosperity that will surely 
come if the leadership is given to base 
it, on eternally true and economically 
sound principles. 

No words of mine are needed, as we 
review the happenings of another year, 
to remind you of the complicated and 
harassing problems we have faced in 
every department of our business. If 
a year ago it could be said, as it was 
said, that stock fire insurance had been 
subjected to and had successfully met 
one of the severest tests of its essential 
soundness and stability in all its his- 
tory, the statement can be repeated now 
with redoubled emphasis. That test, 
with the stress and strain of it con- 
stantly increasing and with new com- 
pjlications developing from the stead- 
ily mounting moral hazard, has been 
encountered for another twelve full 
months. Stock fire insurance has met 
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the test. Stock fire insurance, pre- 
eminent among the stabilizing influ- 
ences in the country’s economic life, 
has the remarkable distinction of hav- 
ing come through the great depression 
without loss to any of those who trusted 
in it for protection. Stock fire insur- 
ance has functioned as it promised to 
function. It has established beyond all 
controversy the economic soundness of 
the principles upon which it is founded 
and upon which it operates. 


It should not be inferred from what 
has been said that stock fire insurance 
did not suffer in this depression. It 
did suffer, in a sense suffered doubly 
because it carried not only its own 
burdens, but also a share of the bur- 
dens of all other businesses affected by 
the unremitting pressure of the recent 
financial collapse. Stock fire insurance 
is today so inextricably interwoven 
with the entire fabric of the country’s 
economic activities and interests of 
every kind that it necessarily experi- 
ences the full effect of all important 
changes in the economic situation, 
whether such changes be in the direc- 
tion of prosperity or the reverse. No 
considerable business. or financial 
movement fails to affect fire insurance 
to a greater or less degree. If the 
pace of industry and trade is acce- 
lerated or retarded, fire insurance is 
correspondingly affected. If the price 
level for commodities and industrial 








James Wyper 





products rises or falls, the change is 
immediately reflected in the premium 
income of the fire insurance companies. 
If wage-earners throughout the land 
are generally employed and prosperous 
the demand for fire insurance in- 
creases, whereas in periods of wide- 
spread unemployment much property 
is left uninsured. If the agricultural 
population is prosperous by reason of 
good crops for which there is a market 
at remunerative prices, fire insurance 
gains; but if the farmers over a large 
area are impoverished by the combined 
effect of drought and low prices for 
their products, fire insurance bears its 
part of the economic cost of the dis- 
aster. If the price level for securities 
rises, the financial position of the fire 
insurance companies becomes corre- 
spondingly more comfortable and they 
can both enlarge their services to the 
public and accumulate surplus funds 
wherewith to provide for future unfav- 
orable loss experience; but if security 
prices decline suddenly and severely 
the companies’ margin of reserve 
strength diminshes and they are com- 
pelled to retrench in every possible 
way. There is nothing new in all this. 
Stock fire insurance always has shared 
in the varying fortunes of the nation’s 
affairs, yet so conducts its own busi- 
ness that its structure is never realiy 
imperiled and it emerges from each 
successive period of adversity better 
equipped than ever before, both ad- 
ministratively and financially, to fulfill 
its indispensable function in the na- 
tional economy. In fact, stock fire in- 
surance long since learned the lesson 
that it must apply the principle of 
average to the prosperous and unpros- 
perous years, the peaks and the valleys 
of the business cycle, just as it does 
to the hazards it underwrites. 

I have no intention of making this 
address a recital of the adversities with 
which our member companies have had 
to contend during the past year. 
Everybody knows that for the com- 
panies as a body premium income has 
fallen, loss payments have risen and 
the market value of investments has 
declined. It follows as a matter of 
course that the fire insurance business 
as a whole did not yield a profit to the 
companies in 1930. Such an outcome 
of a year’s operations can never be 
pleasant for those engaged in any 
branch of business. It is not pleasant 
for us. The other side of the picture, 
however, and that which is of primary 
importance to us in the long run, is 


(Continued on page 21) 
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152 EVENT 


SKETCHES Make it brief—Make it peppy—Make it snappy. 


This is the modern demand pertaining to both edi- 
torial and advertising printed messages, and the Edi- 
tor’s and Advertiser’s Sketch Book and Service is 
compiled to help you solve this problem in a most 
practical way. 


It contains 1009 COPYRIGHTED and carefully 
selected sketches, each sketch A REAL IDEA in 
printing. 












150 HUMAN INTER- 
EST SKETCHES 









These sketches are first classified by months re- 
garding their timeliness and seasonableness, and cover 
the entire year. 














Each month’s classification is indexed into seven 
divisions, as follows: Events—Sports—Social—Sea- 
160 SPORT sonable—Human Interest—Decorative—and General. 
SKETCHES 







Furthermore, these sketches are cross-indexed, 

thereby saving time in locating any individual sketch, 

Q thereby giving you a wide choice of subjects under 
) > each classification. 
t 











Matrices are supplied and arranged in monthly 
pages TO CONFORM WITH AND MATCH EACH 
PRINTED PAGE. A great time saver in locating ~~ ae 
any individual matrix for immediate use. 







There are 152 Event sketches covering every im- 
portant Holiday, Seasonable Feature, and Special 
Events of the year. 160 Action and Atmosphere Sport 
sketches. 78 Social sketches such as Bridges, Teas, 
Theatre, Weddings, Dances, etc. 121 Seasonable 
sketches including border designs for each month, 
78 SOCIAL Calendar cuts, Colonial cuts, Zodiac signs, etc. The 
SKETCHES 150 Human Interest illustrations all show action 
which compels attention. The 228 Decorative illus- 
trations are the kind that add grace and atmosphere 
to the printing page. And the 120 General illustra- 
tions are all selected because of their general printing 120 GENERAL 
use. SKETCHES 
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OW’S BUSINESS p 


TO BE NEXT MONTH 


CHARTED BY UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc 


ECONOMIC EX- 


HIRTY-FOU 
pee tre OF BUSINESS SSEMBLIES of business men, both national and 
A have met and adjourned with 
little accomplished other than putting busi- 
ness on its honor to improve. 
neer once said, 


PAPERS PUBLISHED BY THE 
United Business Publishers, Inc. 


—HERE PRESENT A 
OPINION ABOUT THE 


BUSINESS DURING THE MONTH 


F JUNE. GOVERN 


OTHER RECORDS PROVIDE YOU WITH 
HISTORY OF RECENT MONTHS, 
THIS BOARD OF EXPERTS DEALS 
ONLY WITH THE FUTURE. THEIR 
OPINIONS ARE BASED ON CLOSE 


CONTACT WITH THE 


400,000 SUBSCRIBERS REACHED BY 
THEIR PUBLICATIONS IN’ FAR 
FLUNG FIELDS OF RETAILING AND 


COMBINED 
COURSE OF 


MENT AND 


no clear, 


MORE THAN 
tendenc 


international, 


road to solution.” 


Responsibility is now delegated to the individual, 
and — suffers in consequence 
such cases is for each man to fortify 
his satan, dig himself in, and wait for natural 
laws to make adjustments, the consequences of 
which process must later be accepted with the best 


A well known engi- 
“When you can reduce a problem 
to simple terms, that problem is a long way on the 
Apparently our international eco- 
nomic distress defies terse, simple description, and 
concise formula can be written that will 
give immediate absolution from our economic sins. 


The natural 


Notable are the exceptions, for every drop of optim- 
ism possible has been wrung out of them, but by and 
large we begin to realize that any comparison with 
previous performance yields but little lasting con- 
solation until after a decided turn for the better 
has been registered. 


When will this turn come? Not concurrently, surely. 
Many lines ére still proving that they are out of 
adjustment and subject to further liquidation. Others 
have found bed rock, and will slowly emerge. 


It seems quite natural to assume that, since im- 
provement has been made an individual responsibil- 
ity, individual performances will furnish the bright 
spots on the road out. Aggressiveness, therefore, 
becomes both weapon and armor, and the hopes of 





INDUSTRY. 
grace possible the next few months are for those individuals and 
Seasonal swings were neither of the stature nor concerns that grit their teeth and throw every ounce 
vigor anticipated at the beginning of the year. of effort behind well formed plans. 
' THE COURSE OF BUSINESS FORECAST FOR JUNE 
BUSINESS SALES RETAIL STOCKS COLLECTIONS COMMENTS 





AUTOMOTIVE 


Passenger cars about 
14% below May and 8% 
below June, 1930. Trucks 
10% to 12% less than 
May, and slightly below 
June 1930. 


Both passenger car and 
truck stocks larger than 
May, but lower than 
June, 1930. 


Both lines about the 
same as in May. Trucks 
about the same as June, 
1930, passenger cars 
slower. 


Estimated passenger car 
sales for June, 245,000; 
trucks, 33,000. Estimate 
for first half, 1,300,000 
and 185,000 respectively. 





DEPARTMENT 
STORES 


Should show a 7% gain 
over May, which is less 
than normal, and about 
8% less than June, 1930. 


About the same as May, 
and 10% to 12% less than 
June, 1930. 


Will improve _ slightly, 
but still below last year. 


Business is going to run 
“as usual” for several 
months. 





HARDWARE 


Slightly less than May, 
but about the same as 
June, 1930. 


About 15% tess than 
May, and _ considerably 
lower than June, 1930. 


Anticipated improvement 
over May, but slower 
than June, 1930. 


Trade generally optimis- 
tic. Orders for Summer 
lines fair, with moderate 
volume of Fall and Win- 
ter orders for future de- 
livery being placed. 





INSURANCE 


Increase in life, possibly 
even in casualty, lower 
in fire than in May. 
Lower in life and fire, 
and probably lower in 
casualty than June, 1930. 


Better in life, no change 
in fire and casualty from 
May. Slightly better in 
life, fire and casualty 
slower than June, 1930. 


National drive for life 
insurance in May ex- 
pected to carry over into 
June and even July. 








JEWELRY 


Ahead of May, but about 
the same or slightly less 
than June, 1930. 


Same as May generally, 
and slightly less in some 
sections; and lower than 
June, 1930. 


Same or better with reg- 
ular jewelers, same or 
poorer with credit Jewel- 
ers than in May. Com- 
parisons with June, 1930 
vary widely in different 
sections. 


June, ordinarily the sec- 
ond largest month at re- 
tai!, should exceed May 
in ‘total sales, but will 
generally fall short of 
June, 1930. 








MACHINERY 
METAL 
PRODUCTS | 
METALS 


Outlook for remainder of 
second quarter for steel 
tonnage or prices not 
promising. Non-ferrous 
price quotations lowest 
in 30 or more years with 
no hope of improvement 
apparent. 


Machine tools and other 
equipment lines seriously 
affected by marked dull- 
ness in business gener- 
ally, with little or no ex- 
pectation of improvement 
until fundamental condi- 
tions are on sounder 
basis. 


Precedent favors the 
possibility of an upturn 
in steel demand by Aug. 
or Sept. Price deflation 
has been severe, sheet 
prices being lowest since 
1915, finished steel com- 
posite price lowest since 
May, 1922. 





— 
HEATING 


Sales weakening. Will be 
below May, and consider- 
ably under June, 1930. 


With sagging prices in 
the metal markets stocks 
are at lowest point in 
years, with little evi- 
dence of immediate im- 
provement. 


Fair to good. 


Indications in the plumb- 
ing and heating indus- 
tries point to a quiet 
Summer. 








SHOES 





Should show decided im- 
provement over May, but 
about 5% behind last 
June. 


Retail stocks being re- 
duced to a stable basis. 
Lower and in better con- 
dition than June, 1930. 


Collections steady, with 
improvement over June, 
1930. 


The peak of the season 
at retail comes in June. 
Manufacturing tapering 
off. Tanners’ inventories 
very low. 
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Strange 


Some people will: 

Bet on horse races 

Play cards for high stakes 

Invest in wild-cat schemes 

Drive an automobile carelessly or 
when drunk 

Gamble life and property in other 
ways 

But will not buy more than the bare 
necessities of insurance. 

We are not speaking of the profes- 
sional, who offers too great a moral hazard 
for most forms of insurance, but of the 
occasional gambler who generally follows 
accepted principles. Yet the latter, in buy- 
ing only the bare necessities of insurance, 
gambles much which he may secure 
against loss at a small premium. 


Often the head of a business may gam- 
ble when he buys only fire insurance on 
his plant, neglecting use and occupancy, 
leasehold or other lines that are indispen- 
sable. A home owner gambles when he 
fails to carry rental value. So does a prop- 
erty-owner if he carries no rent insurance 
when rent is his chief or only source of 
income. 


These and other cases offer opportunity 
to the agent to sell more insurance. For 
he sells protection against risks already 
in existence that cannot be avoided—not 
those created by gambler’s choice. He re- 
lieves property-owners and business men 
of needless worry that may and should be 
assumed by insurance. 





AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Capital $2,000,000.00 





3RONX Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City oF NEW YORK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





BROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





GLose INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Established 1862) 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 





KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
or New YORK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 





New YorkK Fire INSuRANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





Repustic Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 


92 William Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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President’s Address to National Board 


(Continued from page 17) 


that stock fire insurance is amply 
strong to meet all the shocks of the 
severest business depressions and has 
not even been suspected of being in 
danger of failing to meet every obliga- 
tion. It is today as indisputably sound 
in both a financial and an underwriting 
sense as at any time in its entire his- 
tory. The worst that can be said is 
that after the unsatisfactory under- 
writing results of the past year have 
been met and after all shrinkages in 
security values have been provided for, 
the companies holding membership in 
this Board find themselves with their 
aggregate surplus somewhat reduced 
from the figure at which it stood at 
the end of 1929. I submit that this is 
not a state of affairs to cause gloomy 
forebodings. No sensible person be- 
lieves for a moment that the present 
depression in American business will 
continue indefinitely. The resources of 
the country in natural wealth, and still 
more in business energy and _ intel- 
ligence, are far too great to render 
such a conclusion even thinkable. As 
after each of the great business crises 
and depressions of the last century and 
a half, several of which involved ele- 
ments of weakness and danger im- 
measurably greater than any now 
existing, the country has made the 
corrections and readjustments shown 
by hard experience to be necessary and 
has then proceeded to scale ever great- 
er heights of accomplishment, so in the 
present instance we may be confident 
that the time is not far distant when 
our business class will perceive that 
conditions are ripe for a fresh advance 
and will resume their forward march 
with confidence and courage. Then the 
rhythm of production and distribution 
in all fields, of constructive develop- 
ment and expansion in all promising 
directions, of employment and earnings 
and expenditures on the part of the 
population as a whole, will become nor- 
mal again and the difficulties which 
have oppressed us since the fall of 1929 
will disappear. It is unnecessary to 
add that the business of fire insurance 
will certainly share to the full in this 
new and happier order of things. From 
the very nature of things the country’s 
total supply of goods of all kinds can- 
not remain indefinitely at an irreducible 
minimum, and the time is not far dis- 
tant when production must be speeded 
up enough to match consumption. This 
means the turn of the economic tide. 
In this connection I am reminded of a 
prophetic passage from the pen of the 
famous English essayist and historian, 
Macaulay, which was published in the 
“Edinburgh Review” for January, 
1830, almost exactly a century ago, 
when England was experiencing a busi- 
ness depression far more intense and 
seemingly far more hopeless than that 
through which we have been passing. 
After demonstrating in the most con- 
vincing manner the groundlessness of 
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the forebodings of a large part of the 
English business class, Macaulay put 
the truth in a nutshell in the following 
pregnant sentence: “A single breaker 
may recede, but the tide is evidently 
coming in.” I believe this is true with 
respect to the depression through which 
Wwe are passing, and to our own busi- 
ness as well. 

What are some of the problems which 
confront stock fire insurance today? 
We are the custodians of the funds con- 
tributed by our stockholders. Funda- 
mental business principles demand that 
we be permitted so to conduct our busi- 
ness that we can make good our con- 
tracts and at the same time earn a 
profit. Profit, and the hope of profit, 
furnish the driving power for achieve- 
ment. Stock fire insurance, through 
this period of major depression, has 
functioned efficiently so that the ab- 
sence of profit is not evidence of fail- 
ure; but if profit is continually denied 
or made uncertain, fire insurance can- 
not function any more than can an en- 
gine that is deprived of fuel and power. 
The record established during the de- 
pression by the stock fire insurance 
companies indicates clearly that the 
time has come when, for the sake of 
its own ability to survive and its ability 
to continue to function as the depend- 
able stabilizing factor in the business 
and industrial world, stock fire insur- 
ance must demand equitable treatment. 
We are organized for profit, and funda- 
mental honesty and good business tac- 
tics alike demand that we should state 
that fact. There is no reason why we 
should apologize for it, any more than 
should the banker, the merchant, the 
power magnate, the railroad executive, 
or any other business man, be the busi- 
ness he is conducting a great one, op- 
erating in a nation-wide field, or a 
small one whose radius of service is 
some small inland town. 

We should not only state that we are 
organized for profit, but we should in- 
sist that we be permitted to conduct our 
business on a basis that will permit the 
earning of a reasonable profit. 

An adequate average rate, which may 
be expected to produce the reasonable 
profit the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners has declared we 
are entitled to receive, becomes doubly 
important in view of existing conditions 
entirely aside from the fact that we 
have had but three years of underwrit- 
ing profit in the last eleven. For the 
last few years Presidents of the Na- 
tional Board have pointed out that the 
total amount at risk was constantly 
increasing in a proportion much 
greater than the increase in premium 
volume. This has been due not only to 
a great increase in new fire-resistive 
construction throughout the country, 
but also in considerable manner to ac- 
tual reduction in rates on existing 
risks. The average rate of premium 
received by the companies for each 
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$100 of insurance written has now 
reached the lowest point in all Ameri- 
can fire insurance history. 

Perhaps another point, since today 
we are discussing fundamental princi- 
ples rather than the details of our busi- 
ness during the past year, should be 
emphasized because of its significance 
for the future. It is this: Stock fire 
insurance is an integral part of what 
is popularly referred to now as the 
capitalistic system. It is based on 
capital invested in other business 
whether as share capital proper or for 
the provision of an adequate surplus. 
It differs markedly, however, from 
other businesses and industrial enter- 
prises because its capital is invested for 
the specific purpose of protecting the 
capital invested in other business 
projects. This is the basis out of 
which grows its worth as a stabilizing 
factor; and that its method is correct 
is proved by the record made during 
the past year when, as we have noted, 
it was almost the sole stabilizing in- 
fluence that fully met the major test. 
Primarily, therefore, its function is 
that of protecting invested capital, 
whether the capital be invested in the 
great manufacturing plants, in the de- 
partment stores of the merchant 
princes, in the humbler business places 
of the merchants in the little towns, 
or in the homes of the people; and in 
protecting the invested capital it is 
doing a fundamental work. Serious as 
has been the decline of business profits 
generally during the depression, had 
invested capital been swept away, to 
the extent of the half billion dollar fire 
loss recorded, we should have faced a 
major catastrophe. Under such condi- 
tions, it could not have been said, as 
has been said constantly, that “business 
is fundamentally sound.” Had that ad- 
ditional invested capital been swept 
away, we should have faced the same 
condition in principle, though of course 
differing markedly in degree, that we 
faced as a result of the destruction of 
capital in the World War. There was 
a capital loss in this depression, but 
the capital loss would have been much 
greater had the stock fire insurance 
companies failed to carry out in letter 
and in spirit the terms of the contracts 
they had made. 

The great total paid out annually 
in fire losses (estimated for 1930 at 
$499,739,172) was not the result of a 
few large fires, but the aggregate of 
a vast number of comparatively small 
fires. The interest of underwriters con- 
sequently is not centered exclusively by 
any means on the large property-own- 
ers, but goes out constantly to the 
great army of small assureds whose 
losses make up the vast aggregate of 
indemnities paid each year. Further- 
more, because its premium income is 
derived in such large measure from 
the latter, and because good business 
makes it essential to throw the whole 
force of its protective work around the 
small property-owners everywhere, 
stock fire insurance is and must remain 
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Not the Biggest 
But — —! 


You finish that headline, ““The Ohio Farmers Insurance 





Company is not America’s biggest fire insurance company 
but it’s a good one.”” It is fortunate we don’t all insist 
upon being the biggest or the best. There would not be 


enough “‘est’’s to go around. 


When a good agent wants a good medium sized Company 
he is likely to approve a Company with ample resources, 
with years of experience, with an established reputation for 
providing real protection for policyholders and for being 


a real agents’ Company. 


If you know a good insurance agent who needs a good fire 


company, ask him to write to 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1848 
LeRoy Ohio 





The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 


Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


18 years ago, Reliance originated 
PERFECT PROTECTION 
... the policy under which Life, 
Accident and Health insurance 
are combined, at lowered costs, 
so the policyholder doesn’t 


“have to die to win!” 


IXELIANCE LIFE 
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HEADLIGHTS— 


do serve the automobile driver as a guide at night by showing up the various 
hazards on the road. So—the foresighted agent will act as a guide to make 
certain that his clients are properly and sufficiently insured against the various 
road hazards that do occur so frequently. Clients and prospects should also 
be informed of the wide range of coverages that are available for their pro- 
tection. @ The Home Insurance Company of New York is in a position to 
supply your clients with Complete Automobile Protection in One Convenient 
Policy Form. Nationwide Service is assured the policyholders in “The Home 
of New York” through its representatives who are located throughout the 


United States and Canada. 























COMPLETE 
AUTOMOBILE PROTECTION 
INA 
JOINT POLICY 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 


Fire, Transportation 
Theft 
Collision 
Property Damage 
Public Liability 





ADDITIONAL PROTECTION 


Earthquake, Explosion and 
Water Damage 
Flood and Rising Water 
Plate Glass 
Drive Other Cars 
Excess Limits 
Towing Coverage 





Tornado, Cyclone, Windstorm, Hail, 











THE HOME ¢sxrasy NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1853 CAPITAL $24,000,000 
WILFRED KURTH, President : 


Strength + Reputation | + . Service . 
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by-Products 


By WILLIAM M. GOODWIN 


There is more to this agency 


policies. The progressive agent should not only be able 
to sell every available insurance coverage; he should be 
in a position to counsel clients on every problem that 


has an insurance angle to it. 


Y-PRODUCT, “an accessory prod- 

uct resulting from some specific 

process.” So says the dictionary. 
We think of this term principally in 
connection with manufacturing, and we 
know that many concerns have devel- 
oped these by-products into profitable 
enterprises, thereby turning waste into 
usefulness. 

It is a wise management that con- 
tinually strives to find some use for its 
“wastage,” to use even “the squeal 
from the pig,” to speak abattoirily. 

During the past year all business 
men have given more thought to by- 
products than ever before, and the in- 
surance man should not be an excep- 
tion. 


In the face of a dwindling income, 
the insurance man must think in terms 
of by-products; that is, if he desires 
to grow and maintain his place in the 
sun. 

The development of “side lines” 
(and really there are no “side lines” 
just as there are no “little mistakes’’) 
and clever advertising schemes are all 
elementary and should not be consid- 
ered as by-products. All agents should 
be familiar with and ready to sell every 
coverage available at all times. 

Now, what do I mean by by-products 
in our business? I will try to answer 
that question with several illustrations. 

I know of a rather old-fashioned in- 
surance agent who has earned the con- 
fidence of a certain conservative, 
wealthy class of people in a small com- 
munity. Many of them, like my friend, 
ire getting along in years and have 
few, if any, dependents. Upon the 
idvice of this agent they have named 
ertain charitable institutions as bene- 
iciaries in their wills and, frequent- 
y, have named him as executor of their 
‘states. When they die he distributes 
he inheritance to the _ institutions 
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business than just writing 


named. Does he get a large part of 
their insurance and of every other in- 
stitution anxious to enlist his valuable 
cooperation? You know the answer. 
He gets the insurance on the prop- 
erties of the owners while they are 
alive and on that of their heirs when 
they pass away. And he has devel- 
oped this business unconsciously and 
just because he is a kind, friendly, 
thoroughly dependable soul. That is 
his by-product. 

The average large agency has many 
different kinds of businesses repre- 
sented upon its books and never over- 
looks the opportunity for bringing them 
together for mutual profit. A cus- 
tomer calls you in to consult about the 
insurance requirements pertaining to 
a new building or an addition he is con- 
templating, and, if you are really in- 
terested in your clientele, you will be- 
gin to think of your other customers 
who might be of service to this one. 
Tactfully you mention them one by 
one, bringing out their good points and 
reputations, offering to furnish a bond 
guaranteeing their performances. He 
may say to you, “Well, suppose you 
speak to John, the contractor; Bill, 
the roofer; Sam, the painter; Jim, the 
teamster, etc., and tell them what I 
have in mind and ask them to submit 
bids. Of course, I'll get other bids 
also, so tell them to sharpen their pen- 
cils.” Then you visit these customers, 
not as an insurance salesman, but as 
the bearer of glad tidings, an oppor- 
tunity for work, and you discuss the 
job with them, giving them the benefit 
of the information you have. You 
must not be too optimistic; you must 
not claim to have pull or influence, and 
you must never, never play one cus- 
tomer against the other. During the 
entire operation, if you are clever, you 
can endear yourself to everyone con- 






cerned and incidentally build up a 
considerable surety business. 

You read in the paper that the city 
contemplates the wrecking of a con- 
demned building, and you immediately 
think of your friends in the demolition 
business. Here is a news item about 
the school board authorizing a fence, 
and you get in touch with your cus- 
tomer who manufactures and installs 
fences, and offer to introduce him to 
the proper officials and assist him in 
every way possible. 

A manufacturer in one line desires 
to meet another who may be useful to 
him, and he asks you to arrange a 
luncheon meeting, and the chances are 
that by so doing you favor both of 
them. 

You are intcrested in a fire loss, and 
the adjusters decide to remove the stock 
to a warehouse, and you recommend 
your customer in that business and 
make another friend. 

As the years roll by your customers 
begin to expect this friendly, efficient 
(not presumptuous) interest you show 
in their affairs, and they consult you 
more frequently about all kinds of 
problems, almost all of which have 
some insurance angle. 

This general knowledge you obtain 
about the affairs of your customers 
and the community constitutes the by- 
product of your business, and you must 
study it, analyze it, test it and use it 
cautiously and skillfully, just as the 
manufacturer uses his accessories. 

Customers that benefit by your by- 
products are bound closer to you, and 
they stick on your books longet be- 
cause you are giving them more than 
they expected for their premium dollar. 

And I think you will agree that this 
is the secret of the success of most 
businesses—giving more than is ex- 
pected. 


Special Lines 





UTOMATIC 
A REPORTING 
BUILDERS 
RISK POLICY: A 
fire insurance policy 
is issued containing 
a limit of liability up 
to which amount the 
insuring company is 
liable. Each month, 
on an agreed upon 
date, the assured re- 
ports the values as 
of that date of the 
property insured, 
which is the mate- 
rials and equipment 
on the ground. The 
builders’ risk rate is applied to the in- 
creases and figured pro rata to expi- 
ration. One hundred per cent co-insur- 
ance is mandatory. The first statement 
of values is charged for a period of 
one year at the builders’ risk rate. The 
second month the values are dated back 
fifteen days in order to arrive at an 
equitable average of liability, and the 
increase over the first report charged 
for eleven and one-half. months. The 
third ten and one-half months, and so 
on until expiration. This policy can be 
used to insure against fire, windstorm, 
riot, explosion, aircraft property dam- 
age, and earthquake. It avoids co-in- 
surance complications, is automatic in 
cover and eliminates indorsing policy 
each time liability is increased. 


INTERSTATE UNDERWRITERS’ 
BOARD CONTRACTS: Five or more 
storage locations insured under a re- 
porting form containing limits of lia- 
bility per location, and a limit for 
unknown locations, at an average rate 
published by the Interstate Under- 
writers’ Board. Monthly reports of 
value necessary. Deposit premium based 


Special Lines 


A Thumb Nail Sketch of 


Some of 


The Allied Fire Lines 


By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


Assistant Secretary 


Automobile and Standard Fire Insurance Companies 


on estimated liability for the year to 
come, and premium adjusted upon ter- 
mination of contract for actual liability 
developing. Can be issued only on con- 
tents of branch stores, warehouses, 
bakeries, restaurants and similar risks, 
including furniture and fixtures, better- 
ments and improvements if insured 
along with the stock. Not permissible 
for buildings, or manufacturing risks. 
One hundred per cent co-insurance man- 
datory. Form No. 1 for general use; 
form No. 2 requires daily average re- 
ports on seasonal risks; form No. 5 is a 
non-reporting co-insurance floater on 
which an average rate will be published. 
Applications signed by assured neces- 
sary. Must be reported through a mem- 
ber company of I. U. B. Contracts 
stamped and reports checked by I. U. B. 
Policies audited once a year. 


GENERAL COVERS: Available for 
contents of other than manufacturing 
plants where two or more locations in 
two or more towns are involved. Tariff 
rates applied to each location. Monthly 
adjustment of premium. One hundred 
per cent co-insurance mandatory. Can- 





cellations pro rata. 
This form now up 
for consideration to 
be withdrawn and 
replaced with a form 
fashioned after the 
Interstate Under- 
writers’ Board con- 
tract. 


TORNADO AND 
WINDSTORM IN- 
SURANCE: Insures 
against damage by 
wind, including fire 
through the bridg- 
ing the gap clause, 
providing the fire 
policy is voided through the opera- 
tion of the fallen building clause. In- 
surance applying on plate glass limited 
to the proportion of the total insurance 
which the value of such glass bears to 
the total value of the building. In some 
States combined fire and tornado con- 
tracts assume liability in one policy. 
Rates vary by territory, and risks usu- 
ally declined along the Coast and in 
some pronounced tornado sections. 


EXPLOSION INSURANCE: Insures 
property from damage by explosion oc- 
curring on or off premises. Does not 
cover steam pressure explosions, nor fly- 
wheel explosions. Excludes any fire 
damage the result of explosion. Inher- 
ent explosion hazard now assumed by 
indorsement on fire policies in some 
sections making it necessary for com- 
plete protection to buy off premise haz- 
ard under separate policy. 


RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION: 
This is really the explosion policy ex- 
tended tv also include riot. Covers ex- 
plosion loss from any cause, but on riot 
covers only losses the result of riot but 
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! malicious mischief. Riot usually 
interpreted as the united effort of three 
or more people. A riot policy covers 
fire damage, if the riot voids the fire 
insurance on the risk. Rates based on 
construction of property. Now being 
extended on sprinklered risks through 
F. I. A. to meet mutual competition. 
When written under separate riot pol- 
icy it is non-cancellable by either party 
for ninety days and rates trebled on 
new insurance written during times of 
trouble. 


LEASEHOLD INSURANCE: Loss 
of leasehold profit on “interest” due to 
cancellation long term lease by fire, 
tornado, explosion or other similar haz- 
ard. Fire clause in lease stipulating 
percentage of damage to property nec- 
essary to cancel lease basis of under- 
writing. Issued only to lessee, not to 
building owner. Can insure bonuses 
paid for leases, profit made through 
sub-leasing, and leasehold interest de- 
veloping by reason of a long term lease 
which, due to improvements in sur- 
rounding property, such as a new 
bridge, makes the lessee’s interest one 
that could not be replaced as cheaply 
in the event of cancellation by fire. 
Leasehold forms are attached to fire 
policy. Leasehold interest diminishes 
monthly and insurance only considered 
when fire clause and property condi- 
tions favorable. Compound interest 
discount feature introduced in writing 
amount of policy and also in adjusting 
losses which pays assured leasehold 
profit less compound interest deduction 
because of time involved necessary to 
earn accumulated leasehold interest. 


USE AND OCCUPANCY: Known 
as business interruption insurance. 
Protects loss of earnings, meaning net 
profits and fixed expenses due to in- 
terruption by fire, tornado, etc. Can be 
written on per diem basis, weekly basis, 
fluctuating form, seasonal form, co-in- 
surance form and contingent form. 
Under co-insurance form payroll ex- 
pense can be written as a separate item 
for ninety days instead of annual pay- 
roll. Complete rules and rates shown 
in all local rule books and insurance 
varies by territories. 


RENTS AND RENTAL VALUE: 
Insures loss of rent collected from those 
who occupy your property, or rental 
value of property you occupy yourself 
during the time assured’s property ren- 
dered untenantable by fire or* wind- 
storm, earthquake and so on. The rates 
and forms vary by territories. Can be 
written on an annual rental basis, also 
on a basis of whether property is va- 
‘ant or occupied, or for a specified time 
to rebuild, also on seasonal risks. In 
some sections written on a 1/12th and 
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1/9th basis. Can be written for building 
owner only. There are many combined 
forms which permit fire and rents to be 
written in one policy. 


PROFITS AND COMMISSIONS: 
Insurance against loss of profits and 
commissions on finished goods stored at 
a fixed location awaiting delivery. Pol- 
icy does not insure loss of profits due 
to interruption by fire, but only on 
profits of finished goods held for sale. 
Insurance equal to gross profits should 
be carried for full protection. Two 
forms—one which pays full profit loss 
written at twice the building rate. Re- 
stricted form which pays in proportion 
to property damage loss, takes building 
rate. 





Clarence T. Hubbard 


is the author of 
“Where Fire Insurance 
Leaves Off” — 

A brilliant book 
that describes 
what, when and where 
to insure 
consequential loss 
not provided for 
in the straight fire 
insurance policy 





PROPERTY DAMAGE FROM 
FALLING AIRCRAFT: Covers dam- 
age to property including buildings, 
garage, trees, grounds, and so on from 
falling aircraft, but only damage to 
buildings and contents from motor ve- 
hicles. Contains bridging the gap fire 
clause. Can be written blanket for golf 
clubs, though the clubhouse itself must 
take specific dwelling rate. Also in- 
dorsed on fire policies by the Factory 
Association to meet mutual competi- 
tion. 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE: Covers 
damage by accidental discharge or pre- 
cipitation of water from automatic 
sprinkler system. Sprinkler Conference 
publishes rates for each location and 
for varying co-insurance clauses. The 
rates vary according to the suscepti- 
bility of the risk to water damage. 
Usually written in a separate contract. 
It does not cover loss caused by dis- 
charge of sprinklers during a fire, 
which loss comes under a fire insurance 
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policy, but only accidental discharge 
when there is no fire such as caused by 
freezing, building vibration, piling stock 
too high, and so on. 


DEMOLITION AND INCREASED 
COST OF CONSTRUCTION: Insures 
against loss by reason of demolition or 
reconstruction of undamaged or dam- 
aged portions of insured property. Can 
be written to cover demolition of un- 
damaged portions only or for additional 
premium in some sections for the in- 
creased cost of reconstructing both 
damaged and undamaged portions. 
Written very selectively by the insur- 
ance companies with a careful eye to 
local building codes and to real estate 
conditions. A common practice in some 
cities and discouraged in others, espe- 
cially these days when in some instances 
the mortgage loans are greater than 
the combined value of land and build- 
ing. 

BLANKET MORTGAGE INSUR- 
ANCE: There is a blanket mortgage 
windstorm policy, a blanket mortgage 
explosion, riot and earthquake policies 
available for banks, mortgage corpora- 
tions and loaning societies. Necessary 
to insure 25 per cent of their outstand- 
ing mortgage loans. Policy pays any 
loss from hazard insured against which 
actually impairs mortgage loan after 
deducting sound value remaining. Rates 
usually one-half of dwelling house rates 
for the various clauses. Blanket mort- 
gage fire or errors and omissions oper- 
ate same fashion with the rate usually 
of 2c. if limit for any one loan does 
not exceed $25,000 and 3c. above that. 
The blanket tornado, earthquake, explo- 
sion and riot policies are catastrophe 
covers. The fire is an errors and omis- 
sions contract, as fire insurance is de- 
manded specifically to protect each 
mortgage loan. 


UNEARNED FIRE INSURANCE 
PREMIUM INSURANCE: Only writ- 
ten occasionally and amounts to the 
insuring of an insurance premium. A 
large fire insurance premium might be 
paid and policy cancelled by loss. This 
insurance would reimburse for the un- 
earned portion of the fire insurance 
premium so cancelled. A form is at- 
tached to the fire insurance policy. 


PROPERTY DAMAGE LEGAL LI- 
ABILITY: Written usually as excess 
insurance over specific and assumes 
property damage loss and litigation ex- 
pense where the assured is proved neg- 
ligible, such as gas distributing sta- 
tions, gasoline stations, public utilities 
and so on, against hazards fire and ex- 
plosion. A special class of risk with no 
manual rates available and written on 
application with certain definite limits 
of liability, and in most instances also 
deductible features in the policy. 


Special Lines 
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The American Group 


Administrative Office 15 Washington Street 


Newark, N. J. 











The American Insurance Co. 
Newark, New Jersey 





Eighty-Fifth Annual Statement 
January 1, 1931 


Capital Stock 3 6,687,480.00 
Liabilities 17,974,519.49 
Special Reserve Fund 300,000.00 
Net Surplus 9,141,434.77 





$34,103,434.26 


Surplus to Policy Holders $16,128,914.77 


The Columbia Fire Insurance 
Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


Forty-Ninth Annual Statement 
January 1, 1931 


Capital Stock 
Liabilities 
Net Surplus 


$1,000,000.00 
808,221.39 
1,283,236.38 





$3,091,457.77 


Surplus to Policy Holders $2,283,236.38 











Dixie Fire Insurance Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Twenty-Fifth Annual Statement 


January 1, 1931 


Capital Stock $ 500,000.00 
Liabilities 413,054.10 
Net Surplus 686,927.14 

$1,599,981.24 


Surplus to Policy Holders $1,186,927.14 








Bankers Indemnity Insurance 
Company 


Newark, New Jersey 





Fifth Annual Statement 
January 1, 1931 


Premium Reserve $1,424,030.00 


Claim Reserve 1,618,731.00 
Other Liabilities 230,513.29 
Capital 1,600,000.00 
Surplus 820,537.57 


$5,693,811.86 


Surplus to Policy Holders $2,420,537.57 
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WRITING ALMOST EVERY FORM EXCEPT LIFE 


“With Everything American Tomorrow Is Secure” 
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In the oval at the right is 
a unique shot of acar that 
rolled over and played 
dead. It is e@ graphic 
demonstration of the need 
for full coverage automo- 
bile insurance. Below is 
pictured a clumsy but ef- 
fective safe cracking job. 
1 burglary polic» covered 
the heavy loss. 
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Above is a lesson in the 
value of special lines. The 
gutted building is a some- 
what antiquated structure 
but it stood on the city’s 
busiest business corner. 
U.&0O., and Rent and 
Rental Value Insurance 
should have been sold to 
owner and tenants. 


The hazards of transportation are manifold. What frequently happens to merchandise 
shipped across country is shown above. 


Special Lines 








Fire . Parcel Post 
Aircraft Damage 





whem viewed 


yo in a business house is valuable only when measured in 


terms of experience. 


Years alone mean little. But if those years include periods of 
prosperity and depression, and if the company’s record has contin- 
ually been one of progress; then they furnish indisputable proof of 
sound fundamentals, thorough-going fairness in all dealings, and 
safe stability. 


And in such a record lies indication of future growth. 


The Agricultural Insurance Company is one of the older com- 
panies. Founded in 1853, it has lived through civil and international 
wars—with their attendant financial crises. Through periods of 
every sort of panic and prosperity, this company has maintained 
basic fundamentals of operation which have brought steady progress. 


As an infant the Agricultural was most interested in farm prop- 
erties. Today farm business is only a minor portion of its total 
volume. The company has enlarged its activities and now supplies 
every form of property insurance for business and home—throughout 
the United States and in all important foreign countries. 


When the Agricultural was founded there were 65 New York 
stock companies and 63 Mutuals reporting to the State Department. 
Now all but 18 of the former are gone—only 2 of the latter remain! 

Yet through these past 78 years the Agricultural has gone ahead. 
It has developed new policies to meet new needs. It has widened 
its breadth of service in every way. All with the result that its present 
financial strength is unquestioned. And that is essential today! 

Let us send you a financial statement. We shall be glad to have 


you make your own comparisons. 


gricultaral 


Snsurance Company, 
of Watertown, RY. 


Assets, $15,494,368.75 Capital, $3,000,000.00 Surplus, $4,788,385.09 
THESB AGRICULTURAL POLICIES ARE AVAILABLE TO ALL 


Automobile . Marine . Use and Occupancy . Rent and Leasehold 
Sprinkler Leakage . Earthquake . Explosion and Riot 


Age is important- 


from such a record 


PURCHASERS 
Windstorm . Floater 
and other property coverages 
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AN’T you feel it come over you 

these warm, sunny days—the 

thrill of snow-white ribbon of 
concrete laid out before you, or the 
flaming sun dipping down yonder at 
the end of the world? Can you see, as 
I do, hundreds of happy people laugh- 
ing, carefree on the white sand of 
white-capped ocean or ancient lake? 
Perhaps your vision takes you up a 
terrifying but beautiful mountain, 
strewn with bright-hued flowers, be- 
side a tumbling river that is sooth- 
ing beyond words. Or down by the 
sea where, at the end of a perilously 
shaky dock, is a speedboat raring to 


Sell Carefree Vacation Insurance 
Not Tourist Floater 






By JARVIS WOOLVERTON MASON 


go, waves softly lapping its sides. 

But come with me back to the beach. 
See that crazy colored umbrella trying 
to hide the setting sun? Look hard— 
can’t you see that old young man under 
it, lying with his head on a folded 
coat? He’s chuckling at a fluffy-haired 
little girl who’s trying to build an Eif- 
fel Tower with dry sand. Finally he 
laughs aloud, and the little girl lifts 
her head pouting, scrapes up a tiny 
pailful of sand to throw at her un- 
appreciative Dad—but most of it blows 
back in her face. She stamps a dimin- 





INLAND MARINE 











PERSONAL EFFECTS 


V scarves months, the season of travel, sports and pleasures are 
here. Baggage, sports equipment, countless items of personal effects 
are on a constant move and being subjected te the hazards of dam- 
age, loss and theft. 





INSURANCE 


Now is the time to sell Personal Effects Insurance. 


Why not try an aggressive selling campaign on this profitable cover 
and add to your income? 


We shall be glad te furnish you with necessary advertising, sugges- 
tion for a good circular letter and a suggestion for a window display 
if you will tell us that you want this help. 


Write our Inland Marine Dept. NOW for Complete Data. 





Northern Assurance Company, Ltd., of London 


London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
New York e709 Chicago @/9 San Francisco 
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utive bare foot and runs to her big 
brother—he’s all of four feet two— 
for help. They scamper across the 
glistening sand, armed with six-inch 
pails and two-inch shovels, determined 
to bury their loving tormenter alive. 
He catches each by a slim ankle and 
pulls them down in a heap. But from 
down where the white tide lazily laps 
up mouthsful of sand and musselshells 
comes another figure. Can’t you hear 
her clear voice, a little too happy to 
be really reproaching, “Children!” 

Don’t you recognize him? Why, 
you’re looking two months ahead and 
he’s a client of yours! He’s just one 
of a hundred thousand who are plan- 
ning jaunts to a thousand different 
places this summer. No matter where 
they go, one thought is uppermost. Be 
it ocean or lake, mountain or seashore, 
they’re quite sure of one thing. This 
vacation is to be as carefree as they 
know how to make it. 

In another month the hundred thou- 
sand will start gathering up their cam- 
eras, their tennis racquets, their golf 
sticks. Down from the attic will come 
a trunk or two and a multitude of bags 
to be packed full of summer and sports- 
wear. Not much that’s new is to be 
left behind. They’ll pack up the pur- 
chases from months of saving. And 
they’re careful people, most of them. 
Hard times, a 10 per cent cut in wages 
will bring even more forcibly to their 
minds the thought that they can’t af- 
ford to lose any of these things. A 
hundred thousand husbands and fathers 
will be wondering why it isn’t possible 
to insure their things away from home. 
They all know that insurance can be 
had from the express company, but 
that’s not a tenth of it. Suppose theirs 
is an automobile trip? Anyway, the 
big risk is while they’re at hotels or 
aboard ships. This vacation, they’ve 
vowed, is going to be as carefree as 
they know how to make it. 


You’re planning your own vaca- 
tion. You’ve thought of the same thing 
and, being in the business, promptly 
provided yourself with a tourist floater. 
Then the existence and thoughts of the 
hundred thousand come to your mind. 

In your town are nearly a thousand 
of the hundred thousand. But you send 
a letter to five hundred. Next week, 
each of two score of them will say to 
his wife. “Well, here’s a new one. Far 


(Concluded on page 38) 


Special Lines 








A Capsule Course in 


Residence Burglary and Theft Insurance 


A Desirable Line to Promote 
from the Standfoint of the 


Agent, Broker 


URGLARY insurance, in the light 

of its development during the 

past decade and the outlook for 
the long future, affords one of the most 
prolific markets in the casualty field. 
From the standpoint of the insurance 
companies it is highly desirable, yield- 
ing a satisfactory underwriting profit, 
and from tke standpoint of the agent 
or broker it is equally satisfactory on 
account of its renewable feature. 

Residence Burglary, Theft and Lar- 
ceny insurance has practically unlim- 
ited possibilities for the agent who will 
systematically canvass the field. 

The standard forms of Burglary, 
Theft and Larceny policies are out- 
standing among insurance contracts 
for their broad coverage and the ab- 
sence of technicalities and exclusions. 
The principal features of these con- 
tracts follow: 


How the Property Must Be Lost or 
Damaged 
1. By Burglary—accompanied by a 
forcible entry into premises with visible 
marks of such entry on the premises at 
the place of entry. 





SALES REASONS 


Here are some of the reasons 
given us by agents for their in- 
creased Residence business: 

“People in our town don’t stay 
at home evenings like they used 
to. In the summer they go out in 
their automobiles and in the win- 
ter they are at country club 
dances, the movies and bridge 
parties. They realize they need 
a Residence policy when I tell 
them how broad the coverage is.” 

Another agent says: 

“I feature the slogan ‘Your 
Peace of Mind is Worth the Pre- 
mium’ and show my prospects 
that the average daily cost is 
about half the price of a good 
cigar.” 

This is how still 
agent sells his policies: 

“T tell my clients they need this 
protection—that I carry a policy 
and wouldn’t be without one. 
Most of my customers leave it up 
to me.” 


another 











Special Lines 


and Company 


2. By Theft or Larceny—a taking of 
property by a servant, visitor or other 
person. No forcible entry is needed. 

3. By Robbery and Holdup—covered 
by the Personal Holdup Rider, both in- 
side and outside the premises. Rob- 
bery is a taking of property from the 
person by violence to the person or by 
threats of violence. 

4. Damages—to the property and to 
the premises, caused by burglary, theft 
cr larceny or attempt thereat. 


What Property Is Covered 


1. Money and securities, stamps and 
coin collections up to $50. 

2. Watches, necklaces, gems, precious 
and semi-precious stones, jewelry, ar- 
ticles of gold, platinum, sterling silver 
and furs. 

3. Wearing apparel, laces, rugs, tap- 
estries, pictures, plated ware, and all 
other household goods and personal 
property common in residences gen- 
erally. 


What Property Is Not Covered 


1. Wines and liquors. 

2. Articles held as samples, or for 
sale or for delivery after sale. 

3. Articles specifically covered by 
the policy of another insurer. 


Where Property Is Covered 


1. The property must be taken from 
within the house, building, apartment 
or rooms occupied by the assured. 
(When personal holdup coverage is 
granted, robbery is covered inside and 
outside the premises but within the 
United States and Canada.) 

2. In private and two-family resi- 
dences, the policy includes coverage in 
the basement and also subject to a 
limit of $100 from within entrances and 
porches (excluding money and securi- 
ties) and also $100 from within the 
garage, stable and outbuildings (ex- 
cluding money, and securities, automo- 
biles, motorcycles and appurtenances.) 

In apartments or flats $100 (ex- 
cluding money and securities) insured 
while contained in basements, laun- 
dries and rooms provided for use of as- 





By R. A. ALGIRE 


Vice-President 
National Surety Co. 


sured and other tenants or $100 (ex- 
cluding money and securities) while 
contained in porches, storerooms pro- 
vided for the sole use of assured; 
$100 the total liability. 


Whose Property Is Covered 


1. Property owned by the assured or 
any permanent member of the house- 
hold of the assured who does not pay 
board or rent; or by a relative of the 
assured permanently residing with him. 

(NOTE: Relatives may pay board 
or rent and still be covered.) 

2. Guests and servants are not cov- 
ered but may be added for an addi- 
tional premium. 


When Property Is Covered 


1. Only when loss occurs within the 
policy period. 

2. The policy permits four months’ 
unoccupancy in any one policy year. 
For an additional premium the unoccu- 
pancy period may be extended. 

Burglary underwriters divide resi- 
dence property into two classes: Class 
A includes jewelry, sterling silver, 
gold, etc., and furs; Class B includes 





PROSPECTS 


You can do the same thing in 
your community. You probably 
have dozens of clients for whom 
you are writing other lines of in- 
surance who have no Residence 
Burglary, Robbery, Theft, Lar- 
ceny coverage. Do you write 
Residence insurance for 

—The officers and department 
heads of manufacturing compa- 
nies whose Fire or Casualty in- 
surance you carry? 

—the retail merchants for 
whom you write other lines of 
coverage? 

And the most important fact of 
all is that you are closing the 
door to competition on your other 
lines when you sell these present 
clients Residence policies. Or, 
you can often use it as an en- 
tering wedge on sdme big line 
that you want to write. It is 
good, clean renewable business 
that will provide many an extra 
dollar in commissions. 





; 
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thing, plated silver, and all other 

ticles of household property. 

There are three kinds of residence 

licies, the only difference being in the 

ay in which the insurance applies to 
1e above classes of property. 

(a) The Divided Cover Policy.— 
fere a specific amount, of insurance is 
applied to Class A property and a spe- 
cific amount to Class B property. 

(b) The 100 Per Cent Blanket Pol- 
icy—Here all of the insurance (100 
per cent) applies alike to Class A 
property and Class B property. 

(c) The 50 Per Cent Blanket Policy. 
—Here only half of the insurance (50 
per cent) applies to Class A property, 
but all of it applies to Class B prop- 
erty. 

Specific insurance may be sold in- 
dependently on any of the above policy 
forms. When specified insurance is 


sold it covers only the particular arti- 
cle listed and completely described, 
and the articles so listed are excluded 
from coverage under any other part 
of the policy. Personal Holdup insur- 
ance may be sold in connection with 
Residence insurance, for an additional 
premium and is included in any of the 
above policy forms. 

Rates are adjusted, first to the three 
policy forms. There are separate rates 
for each policy, adjusted to the differ- 
ence in hazard presented by the policy. 
Rates are further adjusted as to terri- 
tory. 

In a general discussion of Burglary 
insurance it is not practical to go into 
the rate question in detail on account 
of the many sub-divisions of territory. 
However, the following tabulation will 
give a general idea of rates applicable 
to the various forms of policies cover- 
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ing private and two-family residence, 

DIVIDED COVER POLICY: $500-A 
and $500-B in territory 4 (lowest rated 
territory) $10.59; $500-A and $500-B 
in territory 7 (highest rated territory) 
$38.50. 

FIFTY PER CENT BLANKET POL- 
ICIES: $1,000 insurance in territory 4, 
$12.10; territory 7, $44. 

100 PER CENT BLANKET POLI- 
CIES: $1,000 insurance in territory 4, 
$15.13; territory 7, $55. 

SPECIFIC INSURANCE: $1,000 in- 
surance in territory 4, $5; territory 7, 
$16. 

The rates in apartments, flats and 
hotels are approximately 20 per cent 
higher than private residences. 

The personal holdup rate ranges 
from $4 for $1,000 insurance in terri- 
tory 4 to $12 for $1,000 in terri- 
tory 7. ‘ 





Are You “Cashing In” on Rent and Rental 
§ 


Value Insurance? 


F you do not regularly in- 
clude rental value insurance 
in every fire policy you write, 

you are overlooking a sure means 
of adding to your premium vol- 
ume. 

It is becoming a standard prac- 
tice with many agents to include 
this cover, and it has met with 
little or no opposition from as- 
sureds as none will resent the in- 
clusion of this inexpensive but 
important cover. 

One agent on Long Island added 
during 1930 rental value to every 
fire renewal, of which there were 
about 600. No more than 10 poli- 
cies were returned, and the addi- 
tional premium from the rest 
amounted to $1,800. Many agents 
report similar success. 

In mailing renewals in which 
this cover has been included the 


Rent Insurance 
is ineluded in 
this Polig_y ~—— 











following, or a similar letter, may 


be used. bg you occupy premises described herein and 

they are rendered untenantable by the haz- 
ards insured against, this policy will pay rental 
value stipulated until repair or restoration. 


Dear Mr. Assured: 
We are pleased to send you 
renewal of your fire insurance 


policy. 
As will be noted, we have 
taken the liberty, for your 


protection, to extend the pol- 
icy to cover rental value in the 
amount of $ In the event 
of fire, this added protection 
guarantees you $.... per 
month (as rental value) for 
each month that the premises 
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If you rent to others, this policy will pay 
rental income stipulated until premises are 
again tenantable. 


The cost of this important protection is very 
small and is well worth having, but if you do 
not want it please advise us promptly. 


= 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


By H. V. CARLIER 


Editor, Northern Lights 


you own and occupy are un- 
tenantable. 

This small additional pre- 
mium of $.... will enable you 
to “carry on” elsewhere with 
rent paid (in the amount stip- 
ulated) by the insurance com- 
pany, while repairs are made. 

We know you will want this 
inexpensive but valuable added 
protection, but if for any rea- 
son our action does not meet 
with your complete approval, 
just return the policy for re- 
vision. 

Sincerely yours, 
AGENT. 


Or, a slip similar to that shown 
in the illustration may be at- 
tached to the policy or bill. 

If you are not now including 
rental value in every fire policy 
you write, begin now and add to 
your income. 

Similarly, rent insurance may 
be added to policies covering 
property from which a rental in- 
come is derived. This cover in- 
sures the continuance of a stip- 
ulated rental income in the event 
of the tenant property becoming 
uninhabitable due to damage or 
destruction by fire or other haz- 
ards insured against. 

It is an important, easy-to-sell 
protection, and every assured will 
welcome its inclusion in his fire, 
windstorm, explosion and other 
policies. 


Special Lines 
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GOLFERS— 


in beginning the season resolve to keep 
in mind certain fundamentals (the head 
down, the eyes on the ball, a straight 
left arm, a follow through, etc.) to im- 
prove their game. They should also 
resolve to be properly insured through 
the “Golfers Policy” of the Southern 
Surety Company of New York. J With 
the ever increasing number of people 
playing golf--the hazards of the game 
are becoming more prevalent. So--there 
is a steadily growing need for the com- 
plete protection afforded by a ” Golfers 


Policy in the Southern Surety Company 
of New York.” 








ZanamLACOWM 


THE 
“GOLFERS POLICY” 
COVERS 
Liability Personal Accident 
$10,000.00 — $25,000.00 $10,000.00 
Fire, Theft and Property Damage 
Transportation $1,000.00 
$200.00 Three-Year 
Annual Premium Premium 
$10.00 $25.00 


The season is young-sell it now! 


SURETY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


WILFRED KURTH, President 


my, 


Ss A sh ay eMart er tee 


li! JOHN STREET NEW YORK N.Y. 


peetett r,s 
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Blanket Bonds for Commercial Enterprises 


The coverage herein de- 
scribed is typical of the 
way Casualty insurance 
companies have met the 
demand of modern busi- 
ness for comprehensive 
protection under simpli- 
fied forms. 


IDELITY BONDS are one of the 

oldest forms of protection known, 

but their development in this coun- 
try, up to very recently, has been 
extremely slow. Corporate Fidelity 
Bonds were first written here about 
1878, and the banks were the first to 
recognize the need for them with the 
result that Blanket Bonds are now 
considered one of the essentials of the 
banking business. The fact that under- 
insurance is prevalent in the Commer- 
cial Fidelity Bond field can be shown 
by a few figures which may seem rather 
startling. It is stated on good au- 
thority that only 10 per cent of all dis- 
honesty losses are covered by bonds. 
There are numerous cases where flour- 
ishing institutions have been forced 
into receivership through the defalca- 
tion of one employee. A catastrophe 
such as this may be brought about 
through miscalculation by the employer, 
as to the extent of the hazard, or 
through false economy in bonding spe- 
cific employees for small amounts. 

One of the most modern applications 
of the Fidelity Bond principle is the 
Commercial Blanket Bond. This form 
of coverage combines the elements of 
simplicity and effectiveness, and it 
seems highly probable that it will be- 
come the most important line written 
by the fidelity and surety companies in 
the aggregate. 

The advantages of the Commercial 
Blanket Fidelity Bond, which has been 
aptly called dishonesty insurance, are 
very definite. The employer is re- 
lieved of the necessity of picking and 
choosing whom he shall bond, and for 
what amounts, because he is covered 
up to the full penalty of the bond, 
which is written for $25,000, or mul- 
tiples thereof. All normal increases or 
decreases in the number of employees 
are automatically covered, thereby ob- 
viating the need of an endless series 
of addition, deduction and change no- 
tices with accompanying adjustments 
of premium which were unavoidable 
under the old individual or named 
schedule system. The shifting of em- 
ployees from one position to another, 
which often increases exposure, is also 
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taken care of in the same way. The 
employers, therefore, escape the danger 
of sacrificing protection because of an 
oversight in notifying the bonding 
company of additions to his personnel 
or changes of positions. 

In view of the fact that the in- 
crease in premium for bond amounts 
over $25,000 is so slight, the tempta- 
tion to underinsure is reduced. One 
of the questions on the standard form 
of questionnaire submitted to credit 
seekers is “Do you carry Fidelity In- 
surance?” This shows that adequate 
dishonesty insurance not only _ pre- 
serves prestige in case of a loss, but 


of 





By ROBERT L. BRANDEGEE 
who is 


a bonding specialist in the 
New York City office of 
the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Co. 


also has a definite bearing on credit. 
It may relieve executives of very em- 
barrassing criticism to be able to an- 
nounce to the newspapers that a loss 
is fully covered by Blanket Fidelity 
Insurance. Another factor which is apt 
to remedy the tendency to underinsure 
is that the premium cost per employee 
per thousand is only a fraction of the 
charge on the individual or schedule 
bond basis. 


There is still an unfortunate feeling 
among employees that when they are 
required to furnish a bond their em- 
ployer is not placing complete confi- 
dence in them. This is particularly 
true in the case of old and trusted em- 
ployees who have not been bonded pre- 
viously, and incidentally it is the old 
and trusted employees who are often 
the cause of the most devastating 
losses. This psychological difficulty of 
approaching trusted employees with a 
formidable bond application is done 
away with under the Blanket Bond, 
as they are automatically covered with- 


(Concluded on page 38) 


Enthusiasm is infectious — an Agent 


these Companies must benefit by 


the constant energy applied to his 
problems. 


WILL WRIGHTEM 
(Field Correspondent) 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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FORT SCOTT, KANSAS. 


1930--A Year of 
Continued Progress 


GAIN IN PREMIUMS _§§ $705,765.09 
GAIN IN ASSETS $410,878.89 
GAIN IN SURPLUS $46,435.29 





The Western Casualty and 
Surety Company 


Annual Statement—December 31, 1930 


ASSETS 
Government and Municipal Bonds............ $1,022,166.00 
eee GO MOM, oc nc cusepenedsvedecuees 197,200.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks............- 1,272,869.14 
Petes Mamie end Bees . ccccccccssceveses $2,492,235.14 
DOE SNRs 00 66.660 66 CAD SKOCeROOCRCEES 26,327.38 
rh or nn... 4 eae cab en eensseneeeeeeds 144,394.02 


Premiums in Course of Collection soebbeeeeanas 310,454.53 


$2,973,411.07 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums.............. $ 805,040.38 
i Oe Ce, esc ae gee hee eee eR ba aee ewe 791,094.98 
Commissions Due Agents.........-+eeeeeee8% 82,658.56 
COU EEE: coccccsceeesecuss Pe en 39,951.00 
CONES cnccscocaave — . . $750,000.00 
PEREEED cocesececcecsceucencsaesee 504,666.15 


Surplus as to Policyholders................. 1,254,666.15 


$2,973,411.07 


The Western Fire Insurance 





Company 
Annual Statement—December 31, 1930 
ASSETS 
Government and Municipal Bonds ..++$ 306,286.00 
Railroad Bonds Jeeeh estes tendetesesnesdes 336,240.00 
i i, Sa hee aa Nek weg bes 126,050.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks.............. 544,400.00 





: C ff BST Ter Ter $1,312,976.00 
MOG SOGOER o thé cane saerdiectassssvanuve’ 16,459.50 
Cash in Banks.......... os huitebesasuwens 57,480.20 
Premiums in Course of Collection 86,294.73 





$1,473,210.43 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums.............. a 
Sey Te BOONE, 64s ances ccedn eaabess sane 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities....... 
a” Beare , ae ae . .$500,000.00 
BUND cc ccccccceceecnce ; . 541,769.14 


Surplus as to Policyholders.. 1.041,769.14 


$1,473,210.43 





HOME OFFICE: FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 


























TOM ’Phones PAUL 


Hello, Pauk—How’s business? I just want to tell you 
about the United Life and Accident Insurance Company's 
NEW INCOME INDEMNITY POLICY. 


It's a mew contract which protects the vast amount 
of ‘money which a man can reasonably expect to earn 
by the time he reaches age sixty-five. If a man lives 
to age sixty-five he earns many thousands of dollars; if 
he dies before, his family not only loses him, but the 
thousands of dollars as well. 


This policy prevents this tremendous financial loss. 
When the insured dies or is permanently disabled, my 
Comenny pays a livable monthly income to the insured’s 
family until the time that he would have been sixty- 
five. Can you think of a contract which will do more? 


No, that’s not all. There is a death benefit of $600.00 
payable at the time of the insured's decease and this 
may be increased to $10,600 or 920,600 in case of certain 
specified accidental deaths. 


Expensive? Not at all! Only $210 a year is necessary 
to guarantee a man’s wife $100 a month from the time 
of the insured’s death until the time that he would have 
been sixty-five. 


You say you've been looking for a good seller. Why | 
don’t you communicate with 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice President 


United Life and Accident Insurance 








Company 
Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 






















EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 


Insurance Company 
















22 Garfield Place, 


Cincinnati, O. 





CAPITAL $1,000,000 
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STATE AGENTS 




















New Jersey New York Pennsylvania 
John A. Lanee George H. Reuter George A. Reynolds 
9 Clinton St. P. O. Box 299 901 Columbia Bidg. 
Newark, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Sell the Jewelry 
Floater First 


The Strange Case of Lyman 
K, Leydendecker Demonsirates 
the Inadequacy of a Limited 
Personal Effects Policy 


By GEORGE MALCOM-SMITH 
Publicity Dept., Travelers Ins. Co. 


a man of foresight. When he 

and Mrs. lLeyendecker’ went 
abroad he purchased a Personal Effects 
Policy designed to cover the goods and 
chattels they carried with them. This, 
he had been led by his insurance man 
to believe, was a sagacious move. 

In their Paris apartment one fine 
morning, Mrs. Leyendecker awoke to 
discover that she was minus a diamond 
brooch, a tea frock and a carton of 
American cigarets—also one French 
maid. Of course she was upset, and lost 
no time in expressing her agitation to 
Mr. Leyendecker. 

The latter refused to share her per- 
turbation, however, saying, “Well, it’s 
too bad to lose the brooch, of course. 
But don’t take on so. It’s worth only 
fifteen hundred dollars, and we’ve got 
two thousand dollars worth of Personal 
Effects Insurance. That'll take care 
of it. Now go get dressed, because 
if we’re going to be in St. Sernin be- 
fore noon, we’ll have to step on it.” 

Came the day when the Leyendeckers 
were to collect reimbursement for the 
loss of the brooch. Coincidently came 
an explosion of tumultous rage that 
fairly shook the rivets from the girders 
of the Eiffel Tower—and most surely 
would have shaken the rivets out of a 
certain insurance man back in Mr. 
Leyendecker’s home town had he heard 
1t. 

For Mr. Leyendecker’s insurance 
adviser had totally overlooked the fact 
that the Personal Effects Policy contains 
a limitation of 25 per cent as applied 
to furs, watches and jewelry, and in 
any event not exceeding $500 on any 
ne article. Hence, Mr. Leyendecker 
sot what he considered an unpardon- 
ible gypping. 

The case of Lyman K. Leyendecker 
s, of course, an hypothetical one. But 
here are plenty of real-like Leyen- 
eckers in the acquaintance of people 
n the inland marine business. The 


L:: K. LEYDENDECKER was 


olicyholder who sets out on a trip 
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wearing a $2,000 finger ring and has 
been ‘sold only $1,000 of Personal 
Effects Insurance; the woman who 
wears a $900 fur coat on a cross-coun- 
try tour and carries only $1,000 worth 
of: Personal Effects coverage—they are 
the type that fall into the class of 
Leyendeckers, thanks to the _ short- 
sighted practices of certain inland 
marine producers. 

“Sell Jewelry Insurance First,” is 
the caution expressed by John C., 
Braislin, secretary of the Marine de- 
partment of The Travelers. 

“In covering jewelry, furs, baggage, 
clothing and other personal effects of 
travelers, an agent would do well to 
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observe that motto,” is his advice. “A 
Jewelry-Fur Floater is all-risk policy 
covering such items as are named 
therein, not only within the residence, 
but anywhere in the world, and is 
virtually foolproof. An assured need 
not prove that an item of jewelry dis- 


appeared while outside the domicile 
in order to collect a claim. The 
Jewelry-Fur Floater offers an _ ideal 


means of properly protecting jewelry 
and furs. 

“After all principal items of jewelry 
and fur are scheduled for a Jewelry 
Kleater, the agent will do well to sup- 
plement this coverage with a Personal 
Effects Policy.” 








RICHARD LORD, President 








REINSURANCE 


Increases your capacity 
Spreads your liability 
Equalizes your loss ratio 


Conserves your surplus 
ats 
i 


INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE 
COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Reinsurance Only—In Fire, Tornado and 


Automobile Lines 


KARL P. BLAISE, Asst. Secy. 


ROY E. CURRAY, Secretary 
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Blanket Bonds for Commercial 
Enterprises 
(Concluded from page 35) 
out their knowledge. The employer 
may, however, in any case that seems 
advisable, take advantage of what the 
bonding companies call loss prevention 
service. This includes procuring com- 
pleted bond applications from employees 
and making a very complete check-up 
of their previous employment, refer- 
ences and general qualifications. It 
is somtimes amazing to find what com- 
plete and valuable information is ob- 
tained by the bonding companies 
through the medium of fidelity bond 
applications. We have sometimes had 
bond applicants come to us with the 
startling assertion that we knew more 
about them than they did themselves. 


Machinery Simplified 

In the case of a dishonesty loss under 
the old form of individual or schedule 
bonds, it was necessary for the em- 
ployer to “pin the responsibility” on 
one or more specific employees as being 
responsible, but, under the new Com- 
mercial Blanket Bond arrangement, the 
bonding company is liable if the loss 
can be shown to have been caused by 
any employee or group of employees 
included in the group. 

The problem of premium accounting 
is vastly simplified under the Com- 
mercial Blanket Bond, and in most 
cases it is confined to one charge com- 
puted at the beginning of the year as 
any normal increase in the bonded per- 
sonnel does not require a premium ad- 
justment. 


A Real Opportunity 

Many of the largest corporations in 
the country have taken advantage of 
the more complete protection afforded 
by Commercial Blanket Bonds, and fig- 
ures have shown that the dishonesty 
losses experienced during the present 
business inactivity have shown a 
greater increase than ever before. The 
smaller corporation can ill afford to 
run the risk of having to absorb a large 
dishonesty loss. In fact, the smaller 
the size of the corporation, the greater 
is the need of protection against a sub- 
stantial loss of this kind. The same 
form of Commercial Blanket Bond may 
be written for small concerns on what 
is known as the “Baby Commercial 
Blanket Bond” basis, in a penalty as 
low as $10,000. The agent who does 
not devote some time to the develop- 
ment of this profitable line at this 
time, when it is most needed and when 
the field has not been thoroughly can- 
vassed, is indeed missing an opportu- 
nity. 


Special Lines 





you call him up—you know what we’! 
taking better than I-do. He says he’ 
be glad to come up. His number i 
back as I can remember I’ve been re- SAfety 444-U.” 

ceiving letters and circulars telling Ad uo befece the Srat of July you’ 
about things I have no particular use neue ameter thous ox tear temies 
for. And never, that I recall, have I dollars in premiums on your books 
mom P a head pa a ae More than that, it will stay there be 
this from_an insurance agent. ee cae tiem the eoeents > 
member, I was bothered just last week — ; bad “ee 
about the impossibility of insuring our wy ee eee ee 
things while we're down at he shore! twenty policies you'll have written, ter 
Well, according to this, there’s a form are for old clients of yours and ten ars 
of policy just for that purpose. It in- ¢5) people who have heretofore been just 
sures against fire and theft and a lot “prospects.” During the summer, wher 


Carefree Vacation Insurance 
(Concluded from page 31) 


of other things, no matter where we there’s lots of time for prospecting, 


go. I'll drop into his office tonight on you’ll dig around and ask tactful ques- 
the way home if I have time. But, no, tions about these ten new clients. 





\ 


| By Demonstration pm f 


or ‘How to Sell Gnsurance On 
WEDDING PRESENTS, FINE ARTS 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and SILVERWARE 


—— 





ERE'S a good selling racket. Stick ‘em up! One bride, one art collector, one virtuoso, one matron. 
While you are relieving them of their prized possessions one of the quartet is sure to cry help. 
That's your cue. Retort “You can help yourself by insuring your treasures against all risks. Come to 
my office tomorrow and we'll write up the policies.” Undoubtedly they will all be there before you 
arrive the next morning. 


Absurd, of course. But you've got to use your imagination in these days of severe competition. Sales of 
the “Quality Group” of coverages such as those mentioned and including Jewelry, Furs, Camera 
Floaters, etc., are not made without pointed effort. Springfield agents are profiting by a Selling Broadside 
featuring all of these coverages which is making the solicitation of them very much worth while. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





Western Department: HARDING & LININGER, Managers, Chicago 
Pacific Department: JOHN C. DORNIN, Manager, San Francisco 
Canadian Department: W. E. FINDLAY, Manager, Montreal 


AFFILIATIONS 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT, Springheld, Mess. SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY Seregheld Mens 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY Detren Muchigan 
uw rat 


Specify Stoct Fire ineurance 
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A GOOD AGENCY COMPANY 











RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION COMPLETE AVIATION COVERAGE 


| zs é 
| 

| FIRE TOURIST TORNADO 

| OCEAN MARINE AUTOMOBILE EXPLOSION 

| INLAND MARINE SPRINKLER LEAKAGE EARTHQUAKE 


Capital $5,000,000 


i Incorporated in New York State 189] Total Assets, Dec. 3l, 1930 ° $23,478 084 
: EXECUTIVE OFFICES Liabilities, including Capital . $16,394,128 
EASTERN AND WESTERN DEPARTMENTS Net Surglae . . . +--+ « «© GSS 
150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY Surplus to Policyholders . . . $12,083,957 
¥ Southern Dept. Pacific Coast Dept. Marine Dept. 
: S. Y. Tupper, Mér H. R. Burke, Mgr. Frank B. Zeller, Mér. 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
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Actuaries Reelect All 
Officers 





Discussion of Disability Benefits 
and Report on Aviation Sta- 
tistics Feature Annual 


Meeting 


The meeting of the Actuarial So- 
city was held at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
with morning and afternoon sessions 
on May 21 and a morning session on 
May 22. 

At the meeting on May 21 an elec- 
tion of officers was held at which 
time the present officers of the society 
were reelected for another year. These 
officers are as follows: 

President, Wendell M. Strong, asso- 
ciate actuary, Mutual Life Insurance, 
Company, New York, N. Y.; vice- 
presidents, John S. Thompson, vice- 
president and mathematician, Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, New- 
ark, N. J., and M. Albert Linton, vice- 
president, Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
secretary, Ray D. Murphy, vice-presi- 
dent, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York, N. Y.; treasurer, 
Edward W. Marshall, actuary, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


Philadelphia, Pa.; editor of the 
Transactions, John M. Laird, vice- 
president, Connecticut General Life 


Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Four members of council were also 
elected to take the place of those whose 
terms expire at this time. These new 
members of the council are: J. E. Hos- 
kins, assistant actuary, The Travelers 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn.; 
H. R. Bassford, assistant actuary, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y.; L. K. File, associate 
actuary, Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Toronto, Ontario; J. S. Elston, 
assistant actuary, The Travelers In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

At this meeting the following new 
papers were presented: 

“Methods of Valuation of Deferred 
Annunities Issued under Group Con- 
tracts,” by H. J. Stark, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York; 
“Disability Benefits,” by Dr. Arthur 
Hunter, first vice-president and chief 


actuary, New York Life Insurance 
Company, New York; “A _ Technical 
Actuarial Note,” by C. A. Spoerl, 


Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; “Canada Life Mortality 


Life Insurance 





ACQUIRES TEXAS COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEX., May 26.—The 
Universal Life and Accident Com- 
pany of Dallas has acquired con- 
trol of the Western National 
Life Insurance Company of Fort 
Worth, it is announced by F. L. 
Euless, president of the merged 
concerns. The Fort Worth com- 
pany had some $500,000 ordinary 
life and some $31,000 weekly in- 
dustrial business on its books. 
The Western moved from Sher- 
man to Fort Worth a year ago. 
The business at Fort Worth will 
be handled through a branch of 
the Dallas company, it is an- 
nounced. 











Experience,” by W. A. P. Wood, as- 
sistant general manager and actuary, 
Canada Life Assurance Company, To- 
ronto, Ontario; “Unemployment Re- 
lief,” by Henry Moir, president, United 
States Life Insurance Company, New 
York. 

The committee on aviation statistics 
also presented an intensive study cover- 
ing recent mortality. 

The balance of the meeting was given 
over to a formal discussion of the 
papers presented at the society’s last 
meeting in October and to an informal 
and confidential discussion of topics of 
current interest to life insurance ac- 
tuaries. 


CONSERVATIVE LIFE POLICY 
CHANGE 


The Conservative Life Insurance 
Company of America, South Bend, 
Ind., announces certain changes in its 
monthly premium policies as of June 1. 
In all of its infantile monthly premium 
policies as of that date the company 
is incorporating an accidental death 
benefit, a disability benefit and a spe- 
cial original beneficiary insurance bene- 
fit. As of that date the company will 
also discontinue the practice of deduct- 
ing the balance of the current year’s 
premiums in settlement at death. Any 
premiums paid beyond the month of 
death will be paid back in settlement 
at death in addition to the face value 
of the policy. The company is also ex- 
tending the lower age limits on the 
double indemnity and disability bene- 
fits, now incorporated in its adult 
monthly premium policies, down to age 
ten. 


Life Group Meeting 
of I. A. C. 





Representative Attendance in 
New York for Discussion of 
Conservation and Allied 
Subjects 


More than a score of members of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
together with several guests, attended 
the informal conference held under the 
auspices of the Life Group Standing 
Committee at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, on Thursday, May 21. This 
was the most largely attended meeting 
of its kind in the history of the Con- 
ference. 

A number of subjects with which 
the Conference is concerned and which 
probably will come up for further con- 
sideration at the national convention in 
Toronto next October, were on the 
agenda, and leaders in the insurance 
advertising craft dealt with them at 
length. 

A discussion of magazine and news- 
paper advertising was led by R. C. 
Braun, of the Reliance Life, of Pitts- 
burgh, who recently was awarded a 
coveted prize for that organization’s 
newspaper campaign. Mr. Braun told 
of his success with coupon advertis- 
ing, declaring that the Reliance Life 
agents had increased their production 
materially through leads obtained in 
this manner. 

Considerable thought was given by 
the conferees to the subject of con- 
servation, and they listened with in- 
terest to the address of Kenilworth 
Mathus of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
of Hartford, who outlined his company’s 
policy in dealing with this important 
factor. It was the consensus of opinion 
among those who were present that the 
most effective manner in which to re- 
duce lapses is to bring forcibly home 
to the agent what it means to him in 
the matter of lost commission. 

The advertising of unlicensed com- 
panies in reputable newspapers was 
protested emphatically, the delegates 
concurring in the belief that this prac- 
tice was unethical, even in States 
where there were no legal restrictions 
against it. 

Another question considered was 
that which provoked a protest by the 
recent Southern Regional Meeting of 
the I. A. C.—the tendency among some 
writers and artists to lampoon the 
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insurance agent as a nuisance. Chaun- 
cey S. S. Miller, of the North British 
Mercantile & Insurance Company, Ltd., 
who is president of the I. A. C., was 
present and he assured the conferees 
that the executive committee of the 
organization was taking steps to put a 
stop to this practice. 

Those who attended the meeting in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania follow: 


Members 


Robert G. Richards, Atlantic Life Insurance 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

John C. Slattery, Guardian Life Insurance 
Co., New York City 

J. E. D. Benedict, Metropolitan Life Insur- 


ance Co., New York Cit 

Frank S, Ennis, Continental Insurance Ce., 
New York City. 

J. R. Wood, Imperial Life Assurance Co., 


Toronto, Canada. 
Chauncey S. S. Miller, North British Mer- 
cantile & Insurance Co., Ltd., New 


York City. 
Ww. C. Henderson, London Life Insurance 
Co., London, Ont., Canada. 


R. C. Braun, Reliance Life Insurance Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert H. Pierce, Aetna Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

’.. P. Mayfield, Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 


ance Co., Philadelphia. 

Alice E, Roche, Louis F. Paret Agency, 
Camden, N. J. 

Henry H. Putnam, John Hancock Mutual 


Life Insurance Co., Boston. 

Kenilworth A. Mathus, Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

T. M. Rodlun, Acacia Mutual Life Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Frank J. Price, Jr., Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America, "Newark, N. 
Arthur H. Reddall, Equitable Life Assur- 


New York City 

Cc. Sumner Davis, Provident Mutual 
Insurance Co. Philadelphia. 

Cc. T. Steven, Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

B. N. Mills, Bankers Life Company, 
Moines, Iowa. 

Charles C. Fleming, Life Insurance 


ance Society, - 
Life 


Des 


Com- 


pany of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Carl Ljung, Jr., Jefferson Standard Insur- 
ance Co., Freensboro, N. C. 

Nelson A. White, Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Philadelphia. 

M. H. Bingman, Great West Life, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. 

Guests 
J. M. Thomas, vice-president of the Na- 


tional Life. Montpelier, Vt. 
Phillips, vice-president of the Union 
Mutual Life, Portland, Me. 
H. A. Richardson, Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Co., Newark, N.. J. 
H. D. Amerman, Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ss. B 


NATIONAL LIFE, MONTPELIER, IS- 
SUES FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


The National Life of Vermont has 
announced the issuance of a new policy 
on what is known as Family Income 

Family Protection plan. This 
icy provides that if the insured’s 
ath occurs within a definite period 

rom date of issue (20, 15 and 10 

ars, according to the plan selected), 
he company will make a monthly pay- 

ent of $10 for each $1,000 of the sum 
nsured, first payment as of date of 

‘ath and final payment on the cor- 

‘sponding date of the month on or 
ext preceding the date of termination 
ot the period selected, the sum insured 

coming payable on the latter date. 

the insured’s death occurs after the 
<piration of the Family Income Period 

‘lected, the sum insured only is im- 

ediately payable. 

To meet varying family conditions 
and ages, the company is giving all 
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Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 1930. Of 
this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endowment forms; only 
2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These ratios, particularly in the 
present economic situation, demonstrate that Nylic Agents are suc- 
cessfully trained to sell the more substantial forms of insurance. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


three family income periods, 20, 15 and 
10 years, but in no case will the Family 
Income period extend beyond the date 
when the insured would have attained 
the age of 65. 

Disability and accidental death bene- 
fits corresponding to those for similar 
ordinary life contracts are available. 
The insured is given the privilege at 
any premium due date before default 
in payment of premium, change the 
Family Income Policy to ordinary. 

If the insured outlives the Family 
Income Period under this contract, 
this premium will be reduced to that 
of an ordinary life policy as of date 
of issue. This applies both to the regu- 


lar period and premium for disability 
and accidental death benefits, if any. 


JUDEA LIFE ELECTION 


At a continued annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Judea Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, held May 
18, 1931, the following were elected to 
serve on the board of directors: 
Samuel Markewich, Dr. Julius Rosen- 
thal, Nelson Ruttenberg, Max Fan- 
wick, Morris Umans, Harry Miller, 
Dr. I. Sossnitz, Dr. J. I. Steinberg, 
Max Perlman, Paul MHimmelfarb, 
Joseph Patiky, Abraham Mazer, Harry 
Yarin, Philip Wattenberg, Samuel 
Weinstein, Joseph Weiss. 
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Underwriting Caution Urged 
By Doctors 


Double Indemnity Problems Discussed at 
Medical Section Meeting in Washington 
—Lawrence G. Sykes Heads Organization 


By A Starr Writer 


Last year when Dr. Charles B. Piper 
accepted the chairmanship of the Medi- 
cal Section of the American Life Con- 
vention, he asked for two concessions 
from the membership. First, that Dr. 
John R. Neal be persuaded to assume 
the responsibility for the program ar- 
rangements and second that the con- 
vention be held in the Wardman Park 
Hotel in Washington. 

The twenty-first annual meeting of 
the association at that place last week 
proved the chairman’s sound judgment 
in both requests. The program was 
unanimously voted to be an outstand- 
ing success and the convention city 
offered all that could be desired in the 
way of recreation and entertainment. 
The local life insurance companies, with 
Dr. John B. Nichols, medical director 
of the Acacia Mutual Life Association, 
in charge of arrangements, did a great 
deal to make the stay in Washington 
a pleasant one. 

The business sessions were held dur- 
ing the forenoons of Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday and the convention 
delegates had the afternoons free to 
enjoy the splendid facilities for golf 
or other sports or for the many avenues 
of sightseeing. 


Aviation Hazards 

The first day’s session, reported in 
last week’s issue, was featured by a 
discussion of aviation hazards partici- 
pated in by Dr. Louis Hopewell Bauer, 
formerly medical director, aeronautics 
division of the U. S. Department of 
Lawrence G. Sykes, 
chairman of the A. L. C. Committee on 
Aviation, and Floyd S. Prothero, avia- 
tion division of the Travelers In- 
surance Company. This symposium, 
in effect, substantiated the findings 
of the A. L. C. Aviation Committee, 
emphasizing the necessity for better 
methods of evaluating pilots as in- 
surable risks and stressing the neces- 


Commerce; Dr. 


sity for more adequate medical super- 
vision over insured pilots. 

The second day’s session took marked 
cognizance of the problems incident to 
double indemnity insurance, discussing 
the speculative aspects and moral haz- 
ards involved. 

The first feature on the program, 
however, was of a technical nature, be- 
ing a discussion of heart disease by Dr. 


Life Insurance 


Martin I. Olsen, medical director of the 
Central Life Assurance Society, Des 
Moines. Contributing to this feature 
also were Dr. H. H. Shook, Ohio Na- 
tional Life, and Dr. D. M. Shewbrooks, 
Penn Mutual Life. The importance 
of electro-cardiographic examinations, 
especially in the case of elderly appli- 
cants or applicants for large lines was 
stressed in this discussion. The last- 
named speaker favors the establish- 
ment of clinics throughout the country 
for this purpose. 

Dr. John B. Nichols reviewed the 
history of accident insurance from its 
inception in Great Britain in 1849 as 
an indemnity against the hazards of 
railway travel to the present time when 
7 per cent of all fatalities are due to 
accident. He characterized the reasons 
for special insurance against accidents 
as psychological rather than logical, 
and declared that its appeal is primar- 
ily directed to the gambling instinct in- 
herent in mankind. The many possi- 
bilities for cleverly disguising suicide 
in order to earn double indemnity were 
pointed out by the speaker. 

This paper was discussed by Dr. Al- 
bert M. Seaton, American Central Life, 
Indianapolis, and by Dr. Charles R. 
Henry, Provident Life and Accident. 
Doctor Seaton questions the economic 
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CHAIRMAN 
Dr. Lawrence G. Sykes 
Connecticut General Life 
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Dr. John R. Neal 
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Chairman Medical Section 


sagacity of double indemnity, pointing 
out the fact that deaths qualifying the 
insured for such benefits ordinarily in- 
volve far less expense than sickness 
and that the monetary rewards are 
conducive to suicide with fraudulent in- 
tent. Also, the speaker reminded his 
hearers that such intent very often is 
fully consummated inasmuch as court 
decisions usually favor the insured. 
Greater caution and conservatism in 
writing jumbo accident coverage was 
urged by Doctory Henry, especially 
cases involving double indemnity. 


Dr. Anstett Speaks 


Charles E. Anstett, superintendent 
inspection department, New York Life, 
read a paper on “Life Insurance In- 
spections in Relation to Medical Selec- 
tion,” in which he declared that prohi- 
bition has made it impossible to obtain 
accurate information regarding the 
drinking habits of applicants in large 
cities, although this information plays 
a vital part in selection. His paper 
was discussed by Harry P. Gallaher, 
superintendent of the Bureau of Inves- 
tigation for the Mutual Life of New 
York, and by Lee N. Parker, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, American 
Service Bureau. 

Dr. Frank B. Cross, medical director, 
Columbia Life, Cincinnati, gave the at- 
tendance his ideas on the subject o 
“The Choice of Medical Examiners.” 
The ideal is rare and hard to find, de 
clared Doctor Cross, but he is a man o 
reason, human understanding, pos 
sessed with courage of his conviction 
and loyal to the company he represents 
The discussion of this paper came fron 
Dr. F. L. B. Jenney, medical directo 
of the Federal Life, being read in his 
absence—this meeting being the first h: 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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SENTINEL LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

In the Hany Chart of Casualty Sur- 
ety and Miscellaneous Insurance Com- 
panies, 1931 edition, in the section 
bearing the heading “Other Miscel- 
laneous Insurance Companies,” on page 
85, the total admitted assets of the 
Sentinel Life Insurance Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., are given at $48,239. 
This is an error inasmuch as this fig- 
ure refers only to the accident and 
health department and does not include 
the life insurance department. The 
total figure of admitted assets should 
have been given as $1,157,319. 

It is to be regretted that this error 
was made as, of course, in the case of 
life insurance companies writing acci- 
dent and health insurance the entire 
assets of the company should be taken 
into consideration. 





“LOW PRESSURE SELLING” 
“Low Pressure Selling” is the title of 
a book by Jas. A. Worsham, published 
by the Midwest Press, Bloomington, III. 
Some of the articles included in the 
book have already appeared in various 
magazines but a considerable portion 
appear for the first time. Mr. Wor- 
sham has an original and pleasing style 
and it would be a dull salesman who 
failed to find many excellent sugges- 
tions in the book. The author says 
that incidents set forth in the book 
came out of his own experiences in 
selling life insurance, bonds and other 
securities, oil burners for the home, 
domestic refrigeration, grain elevator 
machinery, coal mining equipment, 
office equipment and _ advertising. 
He adds that the fortunate thing 
is that the same basic principles 
can be used regardless of what 
one sells or whether one sells di- 
rect to the consumer or to some firm 
whose job is to resell the product. One 
basic principle he lays down for the 
successful salesman is to find out what 
people want, convince them that your 
product, or services, will satisfy these 
wants and your prospect buys. Experi- 
ences in connection with the selling of 
life insurance and pertinent suggestions 
on the subject are a valuable feature. 
The book is divided into twenty-nine 
hapters. Three chapters, for instance, 
deal with “Getting In” and one with 
“Staying In After Getting In,” a fair 
index of the practical nature of the 
book. While the author admits that 
some people are born with a knowledge 
of how to sell or, in other words, are 
born salesmen, he contends that even 
e most ordinary individual can be de- 
‘loped into a salesman if he or she 
sssesses any reasonable capacity. 
Low Pressure Selling’ may be ob- 
ined through The Spectator Com- 
any. It sells for $2.50. 
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Underwriting Caution 
Urged by Doctors 


(Concluded from page 42) 
has missed since the medical section 
was organized. 

Papers by Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, 
Surgeon General U. S. Public Health 
Service, Dr. Merritte W. Ireland, Sur- 
geon General U. S. Army, and Dr. C. 
E. Riggs, Surgeon General, U. S. Navy, 
were read at the concluding session 
Thursday morning. Doctor Cumming’s 
paper contained a report of the findings 
of a recent health survey covering a 
wide range of territory and which gave 
detailed morbidity statistics. The pa- 
pers of Surgeons General Ireland and 
Riggs contained health data secured in 
a study of longevity and morbidity ex- 
perience over a period of many years 
in the army and navy, both illustrating 
conclusively the advantages of health 
conservation such as has become a part 
of the routine with both services. 

Two illustrated lectures on cancer 
given by leading authorities on this sub- 
ject brought the last day’s session to a 
close. Dr. Gilbert Fitz-Patrick pre- 
sented a motion picture showing the 
behavior of living tissue in vitro and 
the effect of radium on cancer cells, 
while Dr. Joseph Colt Bloodgood of 
Baltimore illustrated with slides vari- 
ous aspects of cancer. This dread dis- 
ease, he declared, is easily curable in 
its early stages and the great need of 
the country at present is for a more 
general adoption of regular health ex- 
aminations and better training in the 
field of preventive medicine. 


ADOLPHE OSMONT VISITS NEW 
YORK LIFE OFFICIALS 


Adolphe Osmont, director general of 
“Le Conservateur,” one of the leading 
mutual insurance companies of France, 
last week visited the officers of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, a 
number of whom he has known for 
many years. Mr. Osmont, who came 
to America as a delegate to the recent 
convention of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, said that the world- 
wide depression has also affected the 
business of French companies to some 
extent, but he thought they didn’t talk 
about it quite as much as we do here. 
He was greatly interested in the new 
contracts that have recently become 
popular in the United States, particu- 
larly the family income policy. In a 
conversation with Second Vice-Presi- 
dent Griffin M. Lovelace, who was at 
one time an Agency Director for the 
New York Life in Paris, he explained 
that his own company has for some time 
issued a somewhat similar type of 
policy combining endowment _insur- 
ance with a decreasing term insurance. 





















Going to Join 
the Country Club 
This Year? 


Too expensive? Not if 
you’re a man of ability. 
Not if you are of the 
caliber that responds to 
Cordial Co-operation. 


There is the keystone of 
Commonwealth success. 
Co-operation — home 
office members and 
agents in the field 
working to- 
gether for a com- 
mon cause — the 
satisfaction of their 
clients and the ad- 
vancement of them- 
selves. 


Every agent is 


backed by the 


whole _ organi- 
zation and so 
enabled to give 
unusual se r- 
vice, to make un- 
usual profits. 
Renewal com- 
missions alone make 
it possible for some of 
our agents to retire on 
comfortable incomes; it 
enables them all to live 
full, enjoyable lives. 


Investigate Com- 
monwealth nd take 
your first step toward the 
Country Club goal. 


COMMONWEALTH 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
LOUISVILLE. KY. 
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The Handy Guide Leads the Way! 


FEATURE POLICIES, including the Family Income Policies, 


Retirement Income Policies, etc., are shown for the first 


lime in the 1931 Edition. 
= “An Up- Specialization Is Modern 


to-Date Every Company offers a_ contract 
Book for which it believes features the most de- 
the Up- sirable and modern coverage, and 
to-Date which is designed to meet the needs of _ | 
a discriminating clientele. | 
Every agent of every company who is | 
a thorough worker, and an active can-_ | 
vasser must be familiar with the ser- | 
vices and wares of his fellow under- 
writers. He must know the rates, and _ | 
wording of the policies he meets in | 
daily competition. 
To meet this need, the 35th Edition of 
THE HANDY GUIDE has been renovated 
to present a COMPLETE and 
EXACT COPY of the LEADING | 
AND FEATURE POLICIES in the 
field of Life Insurance. The complete 
policies of 155 companies reproduced 
in THE HANDY GUIDE form an essen- 
tial item in the kit of every active 
agent. 


Standardization Is Inevitable 


Disability coverage has been complete- 
ly standardized to comply with the 











The Hanpy Gute to Premium Rates, ay esc findings of the NATIONAL CON. 

rr a agregar ger VENTION OF INSURANCE 

policy forms issued since the publication of the COMMISSIONERS. 

a THe Hanpy GUIDE presents an abso- 
PRICES lute word for word copy of the DIS- 

Per copy, Handsome Flexible Binding - $4.00 ABILITY PROVISION now being 

Per copy, with Three Supplements - 5.00 offered by the leading Life Insurance 


Companies. The progressive agent 
should know what is being daily ad- 
vanced to his clients, in the way of 
broadening and increasing life insur- 
Write for Special Company Prices ance protection. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


io se ieilaatcaaiualaabaladeak laniaaiianneateenienenidieael I nciiintaierntccstiticiiciontinrinniinnniaienicctnsessssonisiaiial 
The Spectator Company 
243 West 39th St., New York 


Please send me/us ........... cop 
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Thumb Indexed Edition 
Per copy, Thumb Index for 30 companies $4.35 
Per copy, with Three Supplements 5.35 
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Des Moines Companies 
Plan Merger 





Royal Union Life and Des 
Moines Life and Annuity Seek 
Stockholders’ Approval 


A. C. Tucker, president of the Royal 
Union Life Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, and J. J. Shambaugh, presi- 
cent of the Des Moines Life & Annuity 
Company, announce the completion of 
plans for a consolidation, subject to 
the approval of the stockholders, meet- 
ings of each to be held in the offices 
of the two concerns June 8. Notices 
to the stockholders of the two com- 
panies were mailed May 21. 

In 1924, the State Life Insurance 
Company, organized in Des Moines in 
1917, of which A. C. Tucker was presi- 
dent, merged with the Royal Union 
Mutual, and the name was changed to 
the Royal Union Life. Since this 
merger the Royal Union has absorbed 
the Occidental Mutual Benefit, of 
Salina, Kan.; Surety Fund, Minne- 
apolis; Union Life, Lincoln; Liberty 
Life, Des Moines; Mutual Life, Red 
Oak, Iowa; Standard Savings Life, 
Kansas City; Great States Life, 
Wichita, Kan.; Western Life, Des 
Moines; National American, Burling- 
ton, Iowa; Universal Life, Dubuque, 
Iowa; Medicial Life, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Peerless Life, Kansas City; Roman 
Catholic Mutual Protective Society, 
Fort Madison, Iowa. 

The Dec. 31, 1930, annual statement 
of Royal Union Life showed $148,500,- 
000 of insurance in force, $32,000,000 
in admitted assets, $1,000,000 capital, 
and $556,000 surplus. 

Des Moines Life and Annuity was or- 
ganized in 1917, beginning operations 
August 14 of that year. In 1924 it 
took over the Preferred Risk Life of 
Des Moines, and in 1925 it reinsured 
the business of the Midland Insurance 
Company of St. Paul. The Conserva- 
tive Life Insurance Company of Sioux 
City was taken over in 1928 and the 
Travelers Equitable Insurance Com- 
pany of Minneapolis was merged with 
it in 1930, giving the Des Moines com- 
pany a health and accident business 
which it had not previously conducted. 

The annual statement of the Des 
Moines Life and Annuity of Dec. 31, 
showed $44,550,000 insurance in force, 
$6,500,000 admitted assets, $600,000 
apital and* $264,000 surplus. 

The consolidation of the Royal Union 
Life and the Des Moines Life and 
Annuity will form a company with 
nearly $200,000,000 of life insurance 
in force, with assets of approximately 
$40,000,000 and with capital and sur- 
plus, including contingency reserves, 
f approximately $3,000,000. 
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INTER-SOUTHERN EXAMINATION 


The recent report of examination of 
the Inter-Southern Life Insurance 
Company, made under the direction of 
the Committee on Examinations of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners and participated in by the 
States of Arkansas, Indiana, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee and Kentucky. 

This report shows that after provid- 
ing for what the examiners consider 
a sufficient reserve for depreciation in 
the value of assets, your company has 
an adequate surplus for the protection 
of its policyholders. After giving effect 
to the recent change in the capital 
structure, this protection to _ policy- 
holders consist of: Capital, $1,032,- 
555.55, and Surplus, $750,000.00. 

The financial statement, condensed 
from the examiner’s report, follows: 


Assets 


Loans secured by first mort- 


gages on real estate $2,013,220.36 


Bonds and stocks........... 9,831,104.22 
Cash in banks and in office... 141,058.11 
Real estate, including home 

office building | RE Pere 4,978,857.53 
Loans to policyholders....... 4,537,354.83 
Loans on collateral securities 53,543.23 
Net premiums in course of 

SEE,  Sisaa cs Alen scan ees 523,810.14 
Interest and rents due and 

BEE. Seika tas cio Deeceee 85,902.59 


18,392.32 
cp  : errrerreere 8 
Liabilities 
Policyholders’ reserves and 
funds covering value of all 





outstanding policies ....... $19,010,134.74 
Reserve for all other liabil- 
OPO eT eer re er eee 825,525.03 


Special reserve for invest- 

ment fluctuation and gen- 

eral contingencies......... 575,028.01 
Capital stock... .$1,032,555.55 
Unassigned  sur- 


See” eweabawss 750,000.00 

Surplus: to protect policyhold- 
OOP sacar eee wdineccuncsees 1,782,555.55 
To balance assets......... $22,193,243.33 





Be the Outstanding 
| Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


| Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
| Organized 1851 








More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 











SIXTY YEARS 
OF PROGRESS 
1871 I93I 


Statement for 1930 


New Assurances 


Paid for ...... $705,678,000 
Total Assurance 
in Force ..... $2,863,701,000 


Surplus and Con- 
tingency Reserve $36,532,000 


BEES. icc cinnnwaa $588,733,000 
Liabilities (includ- 
ing Paid - up 


Capital Stock). .$552,201,000 


SUN LIFE 
Assurance Company 


of Canada 


Head Office: Montreal 

















Peoples Life 


Insurance Co. 
“The Friendly Company” 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$5,884,944.18 on Deposit 
with the Indiana Insurance 
Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus Pro- 
tection to Policyholders 


$50,000,000.00 Insurance in 
Force 



















NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW 
RATES, DISABILITY CLAUSE, 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY PROVISION, 
MONTHLY INCOME, GUARAN- 
TEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICH- 
IGAN, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, 
TEXAS, IOWA AND CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to In- 
surance Producers with experi- 
ence, character and ability. Ad- 
dress the Company. 
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PROMOTION 
Awaits Qualified 
INDIVIDUAL PRODUCERS 


in the 
PAN-AMERICAN 
° . . 
Field Organization 
Individual producers forming the personnel of the Pan-Ameri 
ean’s general agencies an! field managers’ organizations have the 
opportunity of becoming managers in their own right Men and 
vomen joining Pan-American agencies this year are thus brought 
earer to positions of responsibility and greater earnings 


If not under contract, write for information on openings in our 
territory of twenty-five states. 


TED M. SIMMONS 


Manager United States Agencies 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 













E. G. SIMMONS 


President Vice-Pres. and General Manager 


——- eee 
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We are prepared to offer un- 
usual opportunities to progressive 
Life Insurance men in Texas and 
Louisiana. 


+i eo 





For Contracts and Territory, Address 
R. B. COUSINS, JR., President 


SAN JACINTO LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Beaumont, Texas 





“Selfish Instinct” 


vvv 


From time to time life underwriters are advised to appeal 
to a prospect’s “selfish instinct.” And sometimes the ad- 
vice is coupled with the declaration that “every man at 
heart is selfish.” We disagree! And we point to the 
refuting fact that the vast bulk of Ordinary Insurance has 
been issued to husbands and fathers solely for the protec- 
tion of wives and children. 

Some who tell us to appeal to the alleged “selfish in- 
stinct” really mean, we think, “prudent self-interest.” They 
unintentionally misdescribe their idea. “Selfish” disparages, 
and no one has much respect for the selfish man. But it 
is not selfish for a man to plan maintenance for his later 
years, while at the same time providing maintenance for his 
family if he should not survive. That is “prudent self-inter- 
est.” He deserves such maintenance after a life of labor. 
And it is his duty to the community not to become a de- 
pendent on charitable organizations when he has grown 
old; and it is his duty to his children, who will have their 
own old-age problem, not to become a burden to them. 


_— a we 


THE PENN MutTwat Lire INSURANCE 
ComMPANY 
WM. A. LAW, President | 
PHILADELPHIA | 


Independence Square 














Maryland ! ! 








General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole -hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 























America Insures Itself 


An enlightening new Hand Book containing Valuable 
Information as to Life Insurance for Agents, Busi- 
ness and Professional men 


By MORRIS PIKE, LL.B., BS. 


N the informative work entitled Amsmrica INSURES IT- 
I seLr, Mr. Pike deals with the important subject of life 

insurance in a manner which > to agents and 
laymen, lawyers and medical men by the clearness and 
lucidity with which life insurance and its uses are 
described. 

AMERICA INSURES ITSELF has met with a prompt and 
appreciative response from the above classes of business 
and professional men. It has been aptly described as “a 
popular and clear exposition of the principles underlying 
life insurance—and of the various angles of the business 
in an easy, flowing style, so that he who runs may read,” 
and also, as “a thorough book, a book and one that 
is easy to read.” Companies would find it an admirable 
general handbook for their agents; to the public it should 
~ as making plain many of the methods and plans 
of insurance as well as other points of interest which 
arise in connection with the subject. 


Price, per copy, $3 
Discount in Quantities 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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| Providence 





Equitable Life Insurance Company 


























In our Home Office Agency in Rhode Island every 
man is on salary and works directly for the Com- 
pany. The definite income which this plan makes 
possible is appreciated by our agents. The agent 
is an integral part of the Home Office organiza- 
tion and has an opportunity to increase his income 
by commissions on excess business. If interested, 
write to— 


Puritan Life Insurance Company 
Rhode Island 























Home Office: Washington, D. C. . 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 
For further information, write 


L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies 


== 
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New Life Insurance 
For April 


Production Is 14.2 Per Cent Be- 
low April of 1930—Decrease 
12.7 Per Cent for First 
Four Months 


While showing a slight relative im- 
provement over March, new life insur- 
ance production last month was 14.2 

r cent less than in April a year ago. 
The March amount this year was 15.9 
per cent less than March a year ago. 
The cumulative total for the first four 
months of this year was 12.7 per cent 
below the amount for the similar period 
of 1930. 

These facts are shown by a state- 
ment forwarded recently by the Associ- 
ation of Life Insurance Presidents to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merece for official use. The report 
aggregates the figures—exclusive of 
revivals, increases and dividend addi- 
tions—of 44 member companies having 
in force 82 per cent of the total insur- 
ance outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve companies. 

For April, the total new business of 
all classes written by the 44 companies 
was $1,024,539,000 against $1,194,174,- 
000 during April of 1930—a decrease 
of 14.2 per cent. New ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to $690,529,000 against 
$839,531,000—a decrease of 17.7 per 
cent. Industrial insurance amounted 
to $234,941,000 against $241,129,000— 
a decrease of 2.6 per cent. Group in- 
surance was $99,069,000 against $113,- 
514,000—a decrease of 12.7 per cent. 

For the four-month period, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$3,853,139,000 this year against $4,415,- 
031,000 last year—a decrease of 12.7 
per cent. 





COLONIAL LIFE PAYS 100,000TH 
INDUSTRIAL CLAIM 


Judge E. J. Heppenheimer, president 
f the Colonial Life Insurance Co. of 
America, Jersey City, has announced 
the settlement of the company’s one 
\undred thousandth industrial claim. 
The policy number of the claim was 
2,344,280 and was for the sum of 
$192.40. This brought the sum total 
lisbursements in industrial claims alone 
ip to $14,070,986.80. 

The first policy issued by the com- 
pany was written by Judge Heppen- 
heimer, who is the company’s president 
it this time. The second policy was 
vritten by Vice-president Charles F. 
Nettleship. 

Policies 1, 2 and 3 are still in force 
and were taken out on the lives of 
fudge E. J. Heppenheimer, president; 
tharles F. Nettleship, vice-president, 
ind Dr. John Nevin, medical director. 
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limited production. 


Address. 








Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 









Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 














JOINS AGRICULTURAL LIFE 


The Agricultural Life Insurance 
Company has announced the appoint- 
ment of William McCallum as vice- 
president and agency manager. Mr. 
McCallum, who will be in active charge 
of the company’s agency department 
and its plans for production, played 
an active part, as vice-president and 
superintendent of agents, in the rapid 
growth of the Bankers National Life 
Insurance Company, of Denver and 
Newark, New Jersey, and for the past 
year has been serving as agency man- 
ager of the National Fidelity Life 
Insurance Company, of Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


HEADS OLDEST COMPANY 





John Henry Radley Acker 


New president of the Presbyterian 
Ministers Fund for Life Insurance, 
Philadelphia. He has served as a 
director of the Fund since 1918, elected 
general counsel in 1925 and was made 
acting president upon the death of the 
late Dr. Perry S. Allen, president for 
more than thirty-five years. 














OVER 20% 
INCREASE OF 
INSURANCE IN 

FORCE FOR 1930 


PERSISTENT 
HEALTHY 
GROWTH 


—— 


MODERN POLICY 
CONTRACTS 


Bankers National Life 
Insurance Company 


Bankers National Life Building 


Journal Square 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


R. R. LOUNSBURY, President 


GEORGE RAMEE, Vice-President, 
Supt. of Agencies 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 
















Leon Irwin & Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Insurance Sines 1895 


Brokerage Lines Solicited 

















Actuarial 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 
FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Censultants 
Examinations Valuations 
NEW YORK 


25 CHURCH STREET 


— 















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—5th Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 













WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 









JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Greup, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advices on Domestic. Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Reom 101 Memerial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 











}+_———_ —_____________ ________——sH__——__ 
J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Actuary 
Author “A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company’ 


Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Franklin 6559 











Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kaneas City 





Actuarial 














FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 








GEORGE B. BUCK 











SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
Associate, British Institute of Actuaries. 

MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. O., 
Associate, Actuarial Seciety of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metrepelitan Bidg., Torento, Ont. 
Lh acemeeaeniaeennmmmntimenttamnionmmemddiodaaammmmanaetiammae as’ 


ACTUARY 


Specializin 
Benefit an 


150 NASSAU ST. 


in Employees’ 
Pension Funds 


NEW YOR K 


—- 






















JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 









ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Biadg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
























and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas Olty, Me. 
ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Inspections 










J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 
PHONES: 


T. J. MCCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Oklahoma City, Okla 







LOMBARD 1674 
DREXEL BLDG. 









Celcord Bldg. 











Railway Audit & Inspection 


Consulting Actuary Co.. I 
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By EDWARD C. LUNT, A.M. 
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Jubilant Meeting for 
Texas Agents 





President Polk at Houston, De- 
scribes Thirty-fourth Year 
as Most Successful 


By Wu.11AM THORNTON 


HousToNn, TEX., May 22.—The Texas 
Association of Insurance Agents con- 
cluded a three days’ convention today 
and also closed the thirty-fourth, and 
probably the most successful, year in 
its history. President E. M. Polk said 
in opening the convention that the 
agent’s licensing law, recently passed 
by the present legislature and signed 
by Governor Stirling, was the outstand- 
ing event in his administration. It 
has taken eighteen years of futile effort 
to get such a law passed. It is in 
reality a qualification measure. At 
this writing, the bill fixing commis- 
sions was still pending in the legis- 
lature, with little hope of passage. 

Secretary D. G. Foreman’s report 
disclosed a most remarkable feat in 
financing a State association and 
building up its membership. After 
paying off all debits, including the ab- 
sorption of a very unfortunate loss of 
over $4,000 through the failure of 
bank, the association has in available 
funds $2,715, with no __ liabilities. 
Official membership is 617, but many 
applications with checks attached came 
in during the meeting. This is the 
largest State Association in the Na- 
tional body. 

The report of the oil committee ap- 
pointed at the last annual meeting was 
awaited with interest, but sufficient 


data to enable the committee to report. 


had not been assembled, and the com- 
mittee was continued. 

Commissioners A. W. Tarver and 
W. S. Pope, of the Texas Insurance 
Board, and Hon. Jess Carter, from the 
department, delivered addresses. Mr. 
Price’s having been a detailed explana- 
tion of the licensing law. 

Hon. J. T. Terrell, member of the 
Texas Legislature as well as a mem- 
ver of the Association, reported that 
a total of 115 bills affecting insurance 
n Texas had been introduced at the 
‘urrent session. He outlined a bill 
seeking to revoke the law effecting non- 
agency companies writing compensa- 
ion insurance. This bill, through his 
forts, was amended, and has been 
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“Cheap” Fire Insurance 





St. Louis Printing Company 
Replies to Invitation to 
Secure It 


St. Louis, Mo., May 26.—Declaring 
for the principle of “live and let live” 
in both buying fire insurance and sell- 
ing printing, the Skaer Printing Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., in a letter 
sent to all of the printers of the city 
has effectively answered an attack on 
stock fire insurance companies made 
recently by Gordon C. Hall, Commis- 
sioner of the Associated Printers of St. 
Louis. Mr. Hall sent a special bulletin 
to all members of the Associated Print- 
ers on the subject of fire insurance 
rates. In it he called attention to the 
fact that a little over a year ago a 
group of fire insurance companies ap- 
plied to the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner for permission to increase their 
rates 16 2/3 per cent, which was re- 
fused, whereupon the insurance com- 
panies applied to the Federal Court 
for an injunction restraining the Mis- 
souri Insurance Commissioner from in- 
terfering with these companies putting 
these increased rates into effect. 

His bulletin did not inform the 
printers that later if the courts decide 
that the companies are not entitled to 
the increased rates, the 16 2/3 per cent 
will be refunded to insurance buyers. 
He called particular attention to The 
Graphic Arts, a mutual company in- 
suring only printers, and concluded his 
letter with this: “Before renewing your 
insurance, investigate; find out if you 
are going to pay an increase. If so, 
call us before renewing. We want to 
save you some money.” 

The Skaer Printing Company letter 
was, in part, as follows: 

“No doubt you have in the last few 
weeks received a letter advising you 
to insure in a cut rate or mutual in- 
surance company. We consider this 
letter a very unfair attack on a friendly 
industry, as the insurance companies 
are among the largest users of printed 
matter in the country.” 








enacted. If signed by the Governor, 
it will have the effect of restoring the 
old law. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are A. D. Langham, Houston, presi- 
dent; John Boyer, Amarillo, vice-presi- 
dent, and D. G. Foreman, Fort Worth, 
secretary-treasurer (reelected). 


Stock Fire Companies 
Score Victory 





Hupp Motor Corporation Decides 
to Switch Its Insurance from 
Mutual Carriers 


(By a Staff Correspondent) 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 27.—Stock 
fire insurance won a splendid victory 
over mutual competition in a transac- 
tion revealed here today; the Hupp 
Motor Corporation, hitherto a mutual 
insurer, has decided to completely re- 
vamp its insurance protection in favor 
of stock companies. The announce- 
ment made by Randolph Buck, manager 
of the Western Factory Insurance As- 
sociation, at the annual meeting of the 
New York State Local Agents Associ- 
ation, was greeted with tremendous 
applause. 

In contrast to the recent Chrysler 
Motor situation the news is especially 
significant. The agents believe, they 
say, that they detect in it the first im- 
portant results in their determined 
campaign of reciprocity. The Hupp 
Motor decision, they declare, is virtu- 
ally a subscription to their cause. The 
Western Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion handled the account, using reci- 
procity and the duty of one stock cor- 
poration to another as selling points. 
The contract calls for fire, use and oc- 
cupancy, sprinkler leakage and tor- 
nado insurance running into millions 
of dollars on four Hupp buildings. 


GREAT NATIONAL OF BALTIMORE 

The Great National Insurance Com- 
pany, a merger of the National Fidelity 
Fire of Baltimore and the Great Na- 
tional of Washington, is now located at 
215 East Fayette Street, Baltimore. 
The officers are Milton R. Lerch, presi- 
dent; Spencer B. Curry, vice-president; 
Clay Jewell, second vice-president; 
Howard G. Bregel, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Joseph A. Burkart, counsel. 





CHICAGO BOARD GOLF MATCH 

CHIcAGOo, May 26.—The Chicago 
Board of Underwriters will hold the 
annual golf tournament and outing for 
class one members, June 9, at Crystal 
Lake Country Club, Crystal Lake, III. 
Rollin I. Read of the Crum & Forster 
companies is in charge. 


Fire Insurance 





EXT month (date to be announced 

later) the Bergen County Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents will be 
guests of the Ridgewood unit. The 
affair will be an all-day visitation to 
the Ridgewood Country Club, including 
the use of the links and other privi- 
leges of the club. Following this will 
be a dinner at the Joe Jefferson Club 
as a personal invitation from Joseph 
Smith, one of the prominent Ridgewood 
agents. 


x * * 


An Essex County jury has awarded 
$89,000 to the relatives of six victims 
of an airplane accident which occurred 
two years ago at a Newark airport. 
The jury decided that the pilot, who 
was the lone survivor of the crash, did 
not handle the plane properly, that the 
ship was overcrowded and that it was 
not in good flying condition. 


* * * 


According to a report of the Holland 
Institute of Thermology of Holland, 
Mich., there is one fire every four min- 
utes in houses. This statement is from 
a past year United States fire record, 
and reveals a staggering number of 
dwelling fires. The chief causes are de- 


COOK COUNTY FIRE PREMIUMS 


CHICAGO, May 28.—Premiums 
lected for fire, tornado and sprinkler 
leakage insurance in Cook County dur- 
ing 1930 showed a decline of 12.96 per 
cent when compared with 1929 as re- 
ported by the Chicago Board of Un- 
derwriters. The 1930 total is shown as 
$24,864,141, which compares with $28,- 
569,383 in 1929, the most substantial 
reduction to be shown in recent years. 
There has been a slight falling off each 
year since 1927 when an increase was 
reported. 

Among the leading fleets the Hart- 
ford stands first for 1930 with a total 
of $732,757 which compares’. with 
$710,564 the previons year. The Home 
of New York moved from fourth to 
second place with a total of $655,898, 
compared with $684,807 in 1929. The 
Insurance Company of North America 
went from second to third with a total 
of $634,885, whereas in 1929 this com- 
pany reported a total of $695,485. The 
Aetna group went from third to fourth 
with $599,479, which compares with 
$689,489. The Springfield held fifth 
place with $513,590 compared with 
$596,826. 


col- 


The totals for the years preceding 
1929 are: $29,148,692 for 1928, $29,- 
622,904 for 1927, and $29,527,365 for 
1926. 


Educational 





New Jersey News and Comment 


fective chimneys and flues, sparks on 
roofs and defect in heating systems. 


* * * 


Because the Greater City Surety and 
Indemnity Co. of New York has failed 
to make good losses of several thousand 
dollars through forfeiture, a court or- 
der has been issued by Judge William 
M. Seufert, backed up by Sheriff Har- 
old V. Reilly, barring the company or 
its representatives, Duthrie & Ross of 
Hackensack, from conducting further 
business until the losses have been paid. 
The agents are not responsible in any 
way for the forfeiture. 


* * * 


Primary and other elections in New 
Jersey have resulted in several political 
earthquakes. Particularly was _ this 
noticeable in Bergen County, where 
the demand for retrenchment in munic- 
ipal expenditures was the main issue 
by the electorate. In North Bergen 
97 officials and employees were victims 
of the political axe when the new 
Democratic administration was _in- 
ducted into office. Of this number 
seven firemen, appointed last year 
under the former governing body, were 
legislated out of jobs by amendment. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
INS. CO., LTD. 


& GLOBE 


The niney-fifth annual report of the 


revenue accounts and balance sheets 
of the Liverpool & London & Globe 


Insurance Company, Ltd., Liverpool, 
Eng., was presented at the annual 
general meeting of the members at 
Liverpool, May 13. The report showed 
that during the year 1930 the net fire 
premiums amounted to £4,693,243 and 
the losses to £2,324,859. In the life 
department the premiums on new as- 
surances amounted to £95,636. The 
life fund amounted to £8,921,056 and 
the annuity fund to £579,409. Premium 
income for leasehold redemption assur- 
ance amounted to £9,266. In the ma- 
rine department the net premiums 
amounted to £356,211 and the claims 
to £307,403. The fund amounts to 
£442,484. The personal accident premi- 
ums amounted to £247,698 and the 
payments under claims to £139,638. 
Employers liability premiums amounted 
to £166,249 and payments under claims 
to £90,304. The premiums in the mis- 
cellaneous insurance account amounted 


to £5,281,942 and payments under 
claims to  £3,151,936. The fund 
amounted to £6,757,414. The total 


funds of the company were given as 
£24,692,645, and the total assets were 
given as £28,791,737 as of December 
31, 1930. 


Wm. B. Calhoun Criticizes 
Direct Writers 





Declares Agents Owe No Al. 
legiance to Friends of Branch 
Office System 


Direct writing companies were se- 
verely criticized by William B. Cal- 
houn, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, in a speech before 
the New York State Local Agents As- 
sociation’s convention in Syracuse this 
week. Mr. Calhoun declared that the 
time is at hand for the agents to show 
their strict disapproval by word and 
deed of the companies who write as- 
sureds direct. 

“I would like to say that we owe 
no allegiance to the companies which 
look with favor toward the branch 
office system of doing business as 
against the direct company represen- 
tation, and we should prove that we 
are opposed to the further extension 
of the branch office system and will 
not favor those companies which are 
conducting their business in opposition 
to the American Agency System,” Mr. 
Calhoun said. 

Mr. Calhoun commented on_ the 
progress of the National Association 
under the present administration, and 
remarked that he could not see what 
the agents would do without such an 
organization. He scored the conduct 
of the surety companies which under- 
wrote the Hoover Dam bond, and 
criticized the diversion of the com- 
missions to inspection expense. He 
also expressed his regret that Governor 
Roosevelt had not approved the agents’ 
qualification bill. 

Calling attention to the National 
Association’s five year development 
plan, he asked the New York associa- 
tion to cooperate. He also encouraged 
the agents to make greater efforts for 
production during the current year, 
which he described as one of the most 
unfortunate in his career, from a pro- 
duction standpoint. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Edwards, George & Company, Inc., 
well known Pittsburgh Insurance 
Agency, has represented the Liverpool 
& London & Globe Insurance Company, 
Ltd., for 75 years. In celebration of 
the anniversary, senior officers of the 
Agency, W. D. George, president, F. S. 
Guthrie and H. E. McKelvey, vice- 
presidents, made a special trip to New 
York where they were entertained by 
United States Fire Manager Harold 
Warner and Assistant United States 
Fire Manager C. A. Nottingham. A 
handsome testimonial was presented 
te. the Agency to commemorate the 
event. 
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News of San Francisco and the Coast 


3SOCIATED Underwriters, Inc., of 


Phoenix, have been appointed 
general agents in Arizona for the 
Actna Affiliated Companies, according 
to announcement of C. A. Bonner, man- 
ager of the companies’ western branch 
at San Francisco. Final negotiations 
were completed following a_ several 
days’ conference between Harry Frank, 
manager of the Associated Underwrit- 
ers, and Mr. Bonner, at western branch 
headquarters. 

- * * 

Appointment of Roscoe R. Clark and 
Frank A. Sullivan as resident man- 
agers at Chicago and Newark respec- 
tively or Associated Insurance Com- 
panies, is announced. Mr. Clark suc- 
ceeds D. D. Batcheler and Mr. Sullivan 
replaces C. Wallace Shinn at Newark. 
Mr. Shinn was forced to step out ow- 
ing to illness. 

* - * 

The Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
of Newark has been licensed to oper- 
ate in California, for fire and sprinkler 
business. Pacific Reinsurance Bureau, 
Ltd., of San Francisco, will act as man- 
ager for the company. 

- * * 

A California fire emergency com- 
mittee has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor James Rolph, Jr., to handle the 
forest fire situation which it is feared 
may be the worst in the State’s his- 
tory, owing to the severe drought suf- 
fered this year. The committee con- 
sists of the entire State forestry board, 
as well as the directing heads of vari- 
ous State departments. 

. * * 

Delevan B. Bowley, William F. Hou- 
gaard and M. F. O’Brien have been 
named to succeed themselves on the 
Board of Governors of the Insurance 
Exchange of San Francisco, according 
to the announcement of the nominating 
committee. On the arbitration com- 
mittee B. F. Brisac and R. D. Foster 
have been nominated for another term. 
The men will come up for election at 
the semi-annual meeting of the ex- 
change on June 10. 

* * * 

Approximately 40 companies are rep- 
esented in the insurance coverage on 
the San Jose, Cal., courthouse which 
burned May 18, according to the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, which 
is handling the loss adjustment. The 
structure was insured for $50,000 and 
the equipment or $5,000. The loss ad- 
justment is being handled by L. N. 


Burson of the bureau. 
” a of 


Stephen Malatesta, well-known in- 
surance broker and civic worker, was 
installed as president of the Central 
Council of Civic Clubs of San Fran- 
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cisco, May 23. Installation ceremonies 
were under the direction of U. S. Sen- 
ator Samuel M. Shortridge. Attending 
the affair were representatives from 
the 35 civic clubs which make up the 
Central Council, and others prominent 
in the civic life of the city. 


J. B. LEVISON REELECTED HEAD 
OF CALIFORNIA FEDERATION 


J. B. Levison, president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund group of fire and indem- 
nity companies, has been reelected 
president of the Insurance Federation 
of California. He has held the office 
for the past eight years. 


51 


L. P. CAIN, SPECIAL AGENT 


Louis P. Cain, Jr., has been appointed 
a special agent for the Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company in the Insurance 
Exchange branch office of The Travel- 
ers in Chicago, where he will work un- 
der the direction of A. M. Raymond, 
manager for the Fire Company in Cook 
County. Mr. Cain is a native of Chi- 
cago and is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He has been connected 
with The Travelers since July, 1925, 
since which time he has been a counter- 
man for the Fire Company at the Chi- 
cago Branch. His many friends in the 
Chicago territory are pleased over the 
recognition thus accorded him and an- 
ticipate his successful career as a pro- 
ducer. 
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“Well Seasoned” 


So easily expressed—but the many busi- 
ness cycles through which a company 
must pass to earn the title. 


This company is almost a century old— 


well seasoned. 
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New York Local Agents’ 
Meeting 
(Concluded from page 6) 


He declared that such an agent jeo- 


pardizes the interests of his client. He 
also reiterated Superintendent Van 
Schaick’s recent warning on acquisi- 


tion costs, and declared ‘that the State 
would be forced to interfere and regu- 
late insurance unless the agents showed 
their own intelligence. 

Another speaker, Randolph Buck, 
manager of the Western Factory In- 
surance Association of Chicago, urged 
the reciprocity principle which did not 
depend on tirades against mutual. Mr. 
Buck pointed out that the results of 
the National Association’s reciprocity 
campaign had been significantly shown 
in the Hupp Motor Car Corporation’s 
decision to transfer its insurance risks 
to stock casualty insurance companies. 
The details of this decisic 1 are reported 
in the fire insurance section of THE 
Spectator. Mr. Buck’s talk was re- 
ceived enthusiastically by the members 
of the convention. The attention prize 
of five dollars, an innovation to the 
society, was won by Donald C. Cross 
of Wells & Cross of Johnstown, who 
won the numerical prize. The number 
was picked by Jennie Sue Daniel out of 
a hat generously donated by THE 
SPECTATOR’S representative. 

The afternoon sessions were given 
over to farm, Inland Marine and Cas- 
ualty insurance coverages. John G. 
Henderson, president, Herkimer County 
Agents, directed the farm meeting. It 
felt that the companies should give a 
more liberal coverage for that kind of 
business. 

Hollis L. 


Inland 


conducted the 
of discussion. 
Many special talks were delivered on 


Brownell 


Marine section 


the advantages of special covers at this 
meeting. 

At the casualty group meeting, Mur- 
ray Lent of White Plains lead the dis- 
cussion. He advised agents to pay 
proper attention to claim facilities. 
He considered them the most important 
of the business. Phil Schaefer read a 
well prepared report on the mutual 
situation. “Duke” Potter called atten- 
tion to the growing need for products 
public liability insurance, and urged 
agents to sell it. He also declared that 
agents should syndicate information on 
mutual insurance companies in order to 
create a fighting defense. The banquet 
was a gay affair at which the local 
agents seemed to enjoy themselves. 
Charles P. Butler, deputy superintend- 
ent of New York, urged a greater co- 
operation between the agents and the 
department for the fulfillment of 
mutual ends. 

Judge Albert Conway was toast- 
master and reviewed insurance prac- 
tises for the last decade. He explained 
how insurance rates were formed on 
the results of the companies. He dem- 
onstrated how cut rate outfits relied on 
insecure facts for their rates, and 
usually ended in liquidation. 

Horace M. Stone, chairman of the 
insurance committee of the New York 
Assembly, explained the difficulties of 
creating favorable insurance legisla- 
tion. Samuel B. Botsford, manager of 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 
spoke on insurance from the public’s 
viewpoint. 


INSURANCE CODE FOR INDIANA 


In compliance with the terms of a 
resolution passed at the 1931 session 
of the Indiana Legislature, but lost in 
the final scramble, Governor Harry G. 





President Wyper’s Address 
(Continued from page 21) 


an essentially democratic institution, 
and the charges launched by certain 
types of polititcians and others of radi- 
cal leanings against great aggregations 
of capital cannot lie against stock fire 
insurance. 

Such a force, with such a record, 
should not permit itself to be ignored. 
It should take to the business world 
it serves the knowledge of what it is 
doing and how it is doing it. There is 
nothing about it that needs to be con- 
cealed. Its record from the first page 
of its history down to the present mo- 
ment is a clean one and something of 
which every man and woman in the 
business can be proud. To permit 
confiscation under the guise of regula- 
tive legislation is a breach of faith 
with stockholders and with assureds; 
and, if one wishes to discard entirely 
all other grounds, it is economically 
unsound, because it threatens disaster 
to the entire business and industrial 
structure. 


[To be concluded next week] 


NEW NEBRASKA COMMISSIONER 


Lee Herdman, of Omaha, has been 
appointed State Insurance Commis- 
sioner and Chief of the State Bureau of 
Securities of Nebraska by Governor 
Bryan to succeed J. L. Kizer, who has 
retired. Mr. Herdman was formerly 
clerk of the State Supreme Court. He 
is a lawyer specializing in insurance 
and commercial law. 








Leslie May 15 named a commission of 
seven members to make a study of the 
State’s insurance laws and codify them 
for the 1933 legislature. 
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FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘Tue agent of a FIREMAN’S FUND company has back of him the tested 
strength of a fleet operating throughout the United States and Canada. 
He is in a position to give every insurer full protection. 


Fire Marine + Automobile - Casualty - Fidelity « Surety 


SAN FRANCISCO 





FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
OCCIDENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
and in the Pacific Coast-Rocky Mountain Field OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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Poor Results Shown in 
Bureau’s Exhibit 


Charles Haugh Says Rate In- 
crease Is Only Solution for 
Casualty Situation 

Gloomy, indeed, is the casualty in- 
surance, situation as pictured in the 
annual casualty experience exhibit of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. The exhibit 
shows the most unfavorable results 
since the compilation was started in 
1923, the aggregate underwriting 
losses exceeding the combined losses 
for the last seven years. The exhibit 
is based on the underwriting experience 
of 62 stock casualty companies as con- 
trasted with those of 54 companies last 
year, and is shown in brief in another 
part of this section. 

The aggregates show a total volume 
of premiums earned of $642,631,243 as 
compared to the $623,287,736 for the 
54 companies last year. The aggregate 
underlying loss for 1930 is $41,548,348, 
a 6.5 per cent loss. This compares with 
an underwriting loss of $13,618,247 in 
1929, or 2.6 per cent loss. 

Workmen’s compensation, automobile 
liability, and surety insurance show 
most unfavorable results. 

“The underwriting results disclosed 
by the consolidated Casualty Experi- 
ence Exhibit for calendar year 1930 
are the most severe that have been 
shown since that exhibit has been pub- 
lished,” said Charles J. Haugh, actuary 
of the National Bureau, who directed 
the work or the exhibit. 

“It is obvious that underwriting 
losses of such magnitude cannot be con- 
tinued, for it goes without saying that 
to continue them would be eventually 
to undermine the stability of the car- 
riers. It is imperative that there be 
immediate action looking toward sub- 
stantial rate increases, particularly as 
respects workmen’s compensation and 
automobile public liability. The situa- 
tion is a serious one and the remedy 
equires not merely prompt action on 
he part of the casualty companies, but 
also on the part of the State super- 

ising officials, and a realization on 

heir part of the importance of assur- 

ng the approval of adequate rates. 
(Concluded on page 55) 
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N. Y. A. & H. Underwriters 
in Annual Meeting 





Fred Burgoyne Reelected Presi- 
dent, Reviews Successful Oper- 


ation of Club in 1930 


The Accident and Health Under- 
writers’ Association of New York, com- 
posed of some fifty underwriters and 
managers of these lines, mostly young 
men, began its fourth year last week 
with a dinner and annual meeting. The 
affair was marked by a spirit of good 
fellowship, the businesslike manner of 
Fred Burgoyne, Union Indemnity 
eastern department manager, who is 
club president, the lively talk made by 
A. J. Mountrey, Standard Surety and 
Casualty, in presenting his treasurer’s 
report. 

The club showed its appreciation of 
the good work done by President Bur- 
goyne during the past year by reelect- 
ing him to this post. The new secre- 
tary is Frank Curran, of the New York 
Indemnity, running mate of the Union 
Indemnity and also a division of In- 


(Concluded on page 56) 





THE OHIO CASUALTY CO. 

In the Handy Chart, 1931 edition, 
the loss ratios for the surety business 
of the Ohio Casualty Company are 
erroneously given for 1930 as 63%, 
for 1928 as 1% and for 1927 as 8%. 

The correct ratios should be: 1930— 
6.3%, 1928—10%, 1927—.8%. These 
errors were caused by a misplacement 
of the decimal point in figuring these 
ratios. 





MERGER PROPOSED 


A meeting of the stockholders 
of the Commonwealth Casualty 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been called, coincident with the 
publication of this week’s issue of 
THE SPECTATOR, to approve the 
proposed merger with the Amer- 
ican Mine Owners Casualty Com- 
pany of Huntingdon, Pa. The 
American has assets amounting 
to nearly two million dollars and 
surplus of half a million. 











A. & H. Managers to 
Meet in Detroit 





President Collins Announces 
Theme of National Meeting 
on June, 1, 2, and 3 


All plans for both business and 
social sessions of the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Accident and Health Managers, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, June 1, 2, 3, 
are now complete, it was announced. 
Delegates and guests are expected from 
all parts of the country. 

The National Association is the 
parent organization of local Accident 
and Health Managers Clubs, now or- 
ganized in nearly all of the principal 
cities of the country. All accident and 
health men, however, whether affiliated 
with national or local accident and 
health organizations will be welcome 
to the Detroit convention. 

The general theme of the meeting 
will be agency building and the pro- 
gram will be in the nature of an ac- 
cident and health sales congress. 

All company executives, home office 
and field men will be cordially welcome 
and a special invitation has been sent 
to company men who attended the 
Health and Accident Conference meet- 
ing in Washington last week, President 
Collins said. 

The entertainment features at the 
convention will include a golf tourna- 
ment, trips about the city, visits to 
leading Detroit automobile plants, an 
evening in Canada, and the annual 
banquet. 

The afternoons and evenings will be 
given over entirely to entertainment, 
the business meetings being confined en- 
tirely to the three forenoon sessions. 
The business sessions, beginning with 
an address of welcome by Mayor Frank 
Murphy of Detroit, will consist of 
practical educational talks by success- 
ful accident and health men from all 
sections of the country. 





The 514th consecutive dividend, pay- 
able to policyholders, was declared at 
a regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Mutual Liabil- 
ity Insurance Company last week. 
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WANTED! Men who live 
in ARKANSAS 


to learn the interesting story con- 
cerning age ncy contracts for open 
territory the Southland Life has to 
offer YOU. For the complete facts 
write Clarence E. Linz, First Vice- 
President. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE INSURANCE JAS THE| COMPANY 


SOUTH) 
HARRY UL. 





mort OFFKE . DALLAS. TERAS 


SEAY, 








PRESIDENT 























CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OFFERS YOU 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 

Children’s Policies with Beneficiary Insurance. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits. 
Non-Medical. Standard and Non-Standard. 
Sales Planning—Circularization Department. 
Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 

Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


NEW FAMILY INCOME PROTECTION POLICY 
Now, over $100,000,000 insurance in force 
Write direct to Home Office 
ST. LOUIS 

































BUILD CLIENT GOOD WILL 


Nothing succeeds like success; nothing builds good «ill 
quicker than a handsome MONARCH WALLET pre 
sented to 
make them mm a variety of styles, Black, Cordovan Brown 
and De Luxe 
Each wallet 


7M 2A 3 ¢ Fi 


chents who give you worthwhile business. We 


. and gold stamp them in any quantity 
ts supphed with eight envelopes and summary 
card. If vou want to insure tomorrow's busine pre 
sent a MONARCH today—it never fails. Business built 
on the good wil! basis pays real dividends 





WRITE FOR PRICES 


THE HAGERSTOWN 
LEATHER COMPANY, Inc. 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 








LWAL LE T J | 








Our Life, Accident and Health 
Complete Coverage Combination 


Provides: 
Old Age Endowment 
DOUBLE for Accidental Death 
TRIPLE for Fatal Automobile Acci- 


den 
Disability Benefits, Dividends 
Liberal Contracts for Agents 
If interested, write ae fh 
NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. if 
D. B. MORGAN, President 


HOME OFFICE, NORTHERN LIFE TOWER 
SEATTLE 




















NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


83 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 





FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 





-_— 











For Texas Agents 


Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 

High Commissions Non-Medical 

Very Liberal Renewals Child Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 





















An Exceptional Opportunity | 











PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 
The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old 
established publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, 
England, whose long list of publications on fre, life, marine and 
other branches of insurance embrace the most valuable and standard 
treatises on these Send Ten Oent Stamp for Catalogue. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 








CHICAGO NEW YORE 

















FRIENDLY COOPERATION | 


Personal Attention to Agents’ Problems 
Pald-fer New Insurance 30% 
Standard 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Portland, Maine 


a 














Preferred Accident— 
—Protective Indemnity 


SAME MANAGEMENT 
SAME SERVICE 


Accident—Health—Automobile 
Burglary 
ALL AGENCY CONTRACTS DIRECT 


Address WILFRID C. POTTER, President 
80 Maiden Lane New York 


A Geod Company with which te Werk | 
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(Seneral Re Moves to 
90 John Street 


Takes Two Floors of New Build- 
ing; History of Company 
Shows Progress 


The General Reinsurance Group, now 
at 80 John Street, will move tomorrow 
to larger quarters on the fifteenth and 
sixteenth floors of the building which 
has just been erected at 90 John 
Street. 

General Reinsurance Corporation be- 
gan business in 1921. In the fall of 
1928 the General Alliance Corporation 
was formed to act as a holding com- 
pany and to acquire a substantial stock 
interest in the United British Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd. In January, 1930, North 
Star Insurance Company, which has 
been successfully engaged in the fire 
reinsurance business since 1925, was 
added to the group. All the stock of 
North Star as well as that of the 
General Reinsurance Corporation, ex- 


cept directors’ qualifying shares, is 


Poor Results Shown 
(Concluded from page 53) 


“The most serious underwriting loss 
is shown for workmen’s compensation. 
The underwriting loss on this line for 
the year 1930 exceeds the loss shown 
for any prior year. To date, efforts to 
improve the situation in this line, at 
least to the extent of substantially re- 
ducing the underwriting loss, have been 
of little avail. There is every reason 
to believe that unless substantial rate 
are put into effect the re- 
sults for the year 1931 will be even 
There are a number of under- 
lying causes of the underwriting loss 


increases 


worse, 


now owned by General Alliance Corpo- 
ration. 

The operating units of the group in- 
clude a fire reinsurance company, the 
North Star, and two casualty and 
surety reinsurance companies, namely, 
General Reinsurance Corporation and 
the United States Branch of United 
British, which acts as a running mate 
to the General Re. Under the man- 
agement of President Edgar H. Boles, 
this group has established itself as a 
leading fire and casualty reinsurance 
combination, and at present it is serv- 
ing many of the foremost direct-writ- 
ing companies. 

In the home office management of 
the General Reinsurance Corp., Mr. 
Boles is assisted by Vice-Presidents 
W. W. Greene and E. A. Evans, both 
of whom have had a long experience 
in the handling of reinsurance prob- 
lems. The San Francisco office of the 
General Re is in charge of Vice-Presi- 
dent Robert B. Crofton. 

The North Star Insurance Company, 
the fire reinsurance unit, is under the 
active direction of Vice-President Jesse 
E. White. 


liberality by industrial commissions 
and boards in the interpretation of 
the compensation laws, and in the re- 
opening of old cases, increasing medical 
costs, delays in securing rate approval, 
and the determination of rate level 
upon experience reflecting conditions as 
they existed from two to four years 
prior to the effective date of the rates. 

“The underwriting loss for automo- 
bile public liability insurance is over 
three times as great as the loss shown 
for this line in 1929. Automobile 
public liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation together account for approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 of the total coun- 
trywide earned premium of $642,0C0,- 








in this line, such, for example, as 000, and accounts for $32,000,000 of 
greater mechanization of industry, the $41,000,000 underwriting loss.” 
The 62 companies which are members of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters report the following figures for their busi- 
ness by lines for 1930: 

UNDER- PER- 

INCURRED WRITING CENTAGE 
LOSS PREMIUMS LOSS LOSS 

LINE RATIO EARNED ORGAIN OR GAIN 

\ccident . tend 59.0 $38,502,331 $1,411,531 3.7 
jealth .... ~~ BGs 18,365,014 375,628 2.0 
RO EAD .ciccinescn 60.2 166,026,690 13,917,057 8.4 
ither Liability ‘ + Bee 55,117,861 + 2,269,959 + 4.1 
Compensation -- 68.9 143,196,050 18,269,748 12.8 
Pe viepawup ne amiss 54.5 41,905,446 3,949,657 9.4 
Surety ...... Bic a wrest 62.6 51,243,293 11,981,965 23.4 
‘late Glass , iva ; 40.4 11,193,601 +142,790 +1.3 
I irglary —e 38.4 32,044,438 + 2,906,092 + 9.1 
Steam -Boiler .. ae 15.9 6,999,593 5,984 0.1 
Engine and Machinery 20.5 3,967,634 + 768,819 +19.4 
8 oe RA eo ae 43.6 55,606,155 +2, +5.2 
Auto Collision .......... 54.7 9,659,585 19 
Other P. D. and Collision 37.0 2,756,860 +15.5 
‘redit ? 77.2 2,717,049 29.0 
Sprinkler 2 1,112,109 11.8 
\Viscellaneous ane ; cee 68.2 2,217,554 7.9 
Total (Av.) 65.9 642,631,243 $1,548,348 6.5 




















Split 
Three 


Ways 


Why do brokers, life in- 
surance agents and 
agents sell the Accident 
contracts of The Em- 
ployers’ Group? We 
asked several of these 
gentlemen. Practically 
all of them gave the 
same three reasons. Con- 
tract, organization, ser- 
vice ... these three, but 
the greatest of these is 
service. 


No insurance man can 
afford to place accident 
insurance in a company 
that talks technicalities 
after the accident. 


The Employers’ Group 
doesn’t quibble over 
personal accident 
claims. And the insur- 
ance man _ appreciates 


this fact. 





The Accident Number of 


The Employers’ Pioneer 
will give you some interest- 
ing information. A_ re- 


quest for your copy incurs 
no obligation. 


The Employers’ 
Group 

110 Milk Street 

Boston, Mass. 
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INCREASE ILLINOIS COMPENSA- 
TION BENEFITS 

CuicaGco, May 27.—Through a com- 
promise between labor and employers, 
new bills carrying amendments to the 
workmen’s compensation act were in- 
troduced in both houses of the Illinois 
Legislature on May 26. The chief 
features of the new measures will in- 
crease the minimum death awards from 
$1,650 to $2,500; the maximum for 
single men from $1,750 to $4,000; the 
maximum for married men from $4,- 
700 to $5,500, and the maximum for 
total disability 50 per cent. Children 
illegally employed would be given the 
right to collect either under the work- 
men’s compensation act or by bringing 
suit in the courts. The bills originally 
introduced by labor interests met with 
strong opposition from employers, and 
the new bills are the result of extended 
conferences. 


OPENS BRANCH OFFICE 

The Inter-State Business Men’s Ac- 
cident Company of Des Moines, has 
opened a branch in the Circle Tower 
building in Indianapolis for handling 
its rapidly growing Indiana business. 
James I. Wikoff, a resident of Indianap- 
olis for 25 years and widely known in 
insurance circles, has been put in 
charge as State manager. Mr. Wikoff 
until recently was manager of the In- 
dianapolis office of the Ohio State Life 
Insurance Company. 


New York Meeting 
(Concluded from page 53) 


surance Securities Company, Inc. 
President Burgoyne had considerable 
to talk about in reviewing 1930 ac- 
complishments. 

The membership has materially in- 
creased; the club became affiliated with 
the National Accident and Health Man- 
agers’ Clubs; evening dinner meetings 
each month are working out more satis- 
factorily than noon hour get-togethers; 
and the outside speakers have been 
of high calibre, such men as Stewart 
M. LaMont, Metropolitan Life vice- 
president, having appeared. The meet- 
ing each month is in the charge of a 
new entertainment chairman, and this 
plan has given individual members a 
chance to show their initiative. 

President Burgoyne and James R. 
Garrett, National Casualty, a past 
president, are both on the program of 
the Detroit annual meeting of the 
National Association of Accident and 
Health Managers’ Clubs, which is to 
be held from June 1 to 3. 





Trustees of the American Surety 
Company declared the regular quarter- 
ly dividend of four per cent last week. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


TO LIQUIDATE MUTUAL 
COMPANIES 
Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick has applied to the 
Supreme Court for an order directing 
the Union Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Company to show cause before the 
court on Monday, May 25, 1931, why. 
it should not be taken over by the 
Insurance Department for the purpose 
of liquidation. Examiner’s report on 
the examination of this company 
shows the excess of liabilities over ad- 
mitted assets to be $139,650.91 and the 
total impairment, including the con- 
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The Central West... 


aims to maintain agency rela- 
tions dedicated to the theory that the 
partnership interest best promises suc- 
cess and, in the light of this conviction, 
intends to foster methods fundamental 


to business satisfaction: 


is equipped to write practically 
every character of Casualty Insurance 
and Bonds and to render individual at- 


tention to Agents in their problems. 


Capital, One Million Dollars 


Central West Casualty Co. 
131 W. Lafayette Boulevard 


DETROIT 


tingency reserve or guaranty funds, to 
be $189,650.91. 

The company was incorporated on 
Dec. 20, 1926, and began business soon 
thereafter. It is authorized to write 
liability and property damage insur- 
ance on automobiles. It specializes in 
the issuing of insurance covering taxi- 
cabs and buses in the city of New York, 

About Jan. 1, 1930, the company be- 
gan writing this kind of insurance in 
the State of Massachusetts under the 
compulsory act of that State, and its 
experience there has been very un- 
profitable. It withdrew from Massa- 
chusetts last March. 
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4. & A. Underwriters 


(Concluded from page 9) 


1). C. MacEwen, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee and subsequently 
elected president of the Conference, 
read the report of the governing body, 
reviewing the routine work of the 
committee during the past year. In- 
cident to this report, a discussion of 
membership eligibility requirements de- 
veloped, and this matter was referred 
to a committee headed by W. T. Grant, 
president of the Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company, for report at the next 
meeting of the executive committee. 


Limited Policy Discussion 

Following the reading of three com- 
mittee reports of a routine nature, 
Vice-President George Manzeilmann 
took the chair and conducted the bal- 
ance of the morning session. During 
this period one of the liveliest open dis- 
cussions of the meeting developed when 
W. T. Grant took the floor to comment 
on the address of Vice-President La 
Mont of the Metropolitan Life. The 
gist of Mr. Grant’s remarks embodied 
an outright condemnation of limited 
policies and the lack of standardiza- 
tion in the health and accident field 
today. He advocated that at least the 
Conference companies arrange to get 
together in their various group classi- 
fications and endeavor to standardize 
policy forms and rates to conform with 
their individual requirements. He 
likened the business depression to a 
stretch of bad country road. We have 
heretofore been traveling over nicely 
paved macadam, but now that business 
finds itself in the rough, it is time to 
tighten up and put the car in first- 
class repair. 

The limited policy contract, insofar 
as it applies to his own company’s 
business, was heartily defended by 
George Manzelmann of the North Amer- 
ican Accident Insurance Company. He 


quoted figures to illustrate the success 


his company enjoys in this class of 
business. 


Agency Problems 
An illuminating address on the sub- 
ect of Agency Problems was delivered 
by H. G. Royer, Great Northern Life. 
This address will be published in next 
eek’s issue. The session was brought 
a close by D. G. Trone, Indiana 
Travelers Assurance, who advocated 
tandardized policy forms and a sane 
mmission basis. 
Saturday morning’s session was 
pened with a series of committee re- 
rts, the most exhaustive one being 
hat rendered by J. W. Scheer, presi- 
nt of the Inter-Ocean Casualty, on 
gislative conditions. Mr. Scheer re- 
rted on numerous developments in 
he various States and discussed the 
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PUBLIC LIABILITY INSUR- 
ANCE NEEDED 


St. Louis, Mo., May 26.—Per- 
sonal injury damage suits against 
city and property owners are on 
the increase here. Most of the 
claims are based on injuries sup- 
posed to have been received from 
accidents on defective sidewalks. 

Floyd McKinney, associate city 
counselor, in charge of such suits, 
has noticed a surprising jump in 
claims of the sort since the en- 
actment of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. Although a great 
many of the suits result in ver- 
dicts of from $100 to $200, a situ- 
ation similar to “ambulance 
chasing” may develop, it is be- 
lieved. 

Enterprising agents are call- 
ing attention to the fact that 
property owners should carry 
adequate public liability insur- 
ance to guard against such suits. 











status of certain pending bills, par- 
ticularly in Wisconsin and Nebraska. 
Considerable open discussion featured 
this part of the program, with C. O. 
Pauley offering the very constructive 
suggestion that members of the con- 
ference make it a rule to always es- 
tablish personal contact with newly 
appointed insurance commissioners in 
order to gain a fair hearing before 
undesirable rulings ensue. 


New Classification Manual 


The new classification manual was 
adopted after considerable discussion 
in which George Manzelmann objected 
to its adoption as the official Confer- 
ence manual. He maintained that the 
adoption of the new manual classifica- 
tions would nullify valuable statistical 
system in his organization. The Con- 
ference finally voted to adopt the new 
manual officially as of July 1, 1932, 
giving the companies more than twelve 
months to adapt their ratings to the 
new classifications. 

Merle Thorpe, editor 
Business, gave a splendid talk on pres- 
ent day business conditions, expressing 
the conviction that recovery from the 
present 12 per cent slump will be ef- 
fected within a comparatively short 
time. 

The incoming president was _ pre- 
sented with a handsome new gavel 
made from the wood of a tree which 
grew near Abraham Lincoln’s first 
home, the gift coming from the 
Abraham Lincoln Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of which the retiring president 
is the president. 


of Nation’s 





Conservation 
(Concluded from page 15) 


this pay? There is no doubt about it. 
Safety education in the schools has 
prevented the death list of school chil- 
dren increasing with those of the 
adults in a marked degree. Taking 
the period from 1922 ‘down to and in- 
cluding 1928, the total number of 
adults killed in accidents increased 32 
per cent; the number of school chil- 
dren increased 1/16 of 1 per cent. If 
the accidental deaths of children had 
increased with the accidents, 6000 more 
children would have been on the death 
list. 

In automobile fatalities from 1927 to 
1929, from a population of 38,000,000, 
adult fatalities increased 24 per cent 
and those of school chiidren decreased 
10 per cent. It is a fair assumption 
that safety education and accident pre- 
vention and their various manifesta- 
tions aided greatly in bringing about 
this result. In the Save-A-Life cam- 
paign of 1930, 3,414,927 cars were in- 
spected in nine States, out of a total 
registration of 3,805,066. In approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the cars brakes 
had to be adjusted; one-half the head- 
lights received similar treatment. 
Figures for August showed a decrease 
of 39 in accident fatalities, and for 
September 93, a total of 132 for the 
two months. It may well be said that 
any activity which aids in this great 
life saving program is worth while 
from every viewpoint. 


The New York office of the Bankers 
Indemnity Company, one of the Amer- 
ican group, is now in 90 John Street. 
The executive offices are on the seventh 
floor while the underwriting depart- 
ment shares a part of the grade floor 
with the American Insurance Co. of 
Newark. 











WANTED 


American Investment 
Securities 
Boston Insurance 
Columbian Nat’l. Life 
New Hampshire Fire 
United Life & Accident 
and all other 
New England Insurance Stocks 


CHAS. A. DAY & CO. 


Incorporated 


Boston 


Sears Bldg. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





As of December 31, 1930 


COMPANY 
Stock House 


Specializing 





Total Earnings 


Per Share 








Aetna C.458., Hart. (c) 

Conning & Co., Hart 
Aetna Ins. (Fire), Hart 

Conning & Co., Hart 
Aetna Life, Hartford‘ 

Conning & Co., Hart 
Am. Equit., N.Y. (N 

Lyon & Clokey & Co 
Amer. Ins., Newark | 

A. Atkins 

Milliken & Pell, Nwk 
Amer. Sur y 
Auto Ins., Hartford 

Conning & Co.,Hart ..| 
Bonkers & Ship's, N. Y 

A. Atkins | 
Balt.-Amer., N. Y 

C. Sincere & Co., Chi.) 

Boston Cas., Boston 

C.A. Day & Co., Bos,n 

h.D. Knox&Co., Bos 
Boston Ins., Boston 

C. A. Day, Boston 

H.D. Knox&Co., Bos 
Bronx Fire, N. Y 

Lyon & Clokey & Co 
Brooklyn Fire, Brklyn 

Lyon & Clokey & Co 
Carolina Ins., Wilm’g'n 

A. Atkins 
Chie. F 

C. Sincere & Co 
City of N. Y., N. ¥ 

A. Atkins 
Columbian 

Boston 
C. A. Day & Co., Inc., 
Boston 

H.D. Knox&Co., Bos 
Conn. Gen’! Life, Hart 

Conning & Co., Hart 
Continental Cas., Chic 

C. Sincere & Co., Chi 
Continental Ins., N. Y 
Eagle Fire, Newark 
Emp. Reins., Kan. City 
Excess Ins. Co. of Am.,| 
: | 750, 020 
Fidelity & Deposit 3, 000, 000 
Fid.-Phen. Fire, N. Y. .| 13,858, 068 
Firemen’s Ins., Nwrk.. .| 18, 792,020 

A. Atkins | 

Milliken & Pell, Nwk 
Franklin Fire, Phila.(N) 

A. Atkins 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls 

A. Atkins. 
Globe & Rutgers 





000 
| 


115 000) 
| 
000 10.00 


480 11.83 


000 
5, 000, 000 


, 000, 000 


000, 000 


100, 000 
+, 000, 000 


, 000, 000 60.65 


, 000, 000 10.08 


500, 000 


, Chicago. .| 500, 000 
Chi.! 
500 


000) 100 


Nat'l Life 


000 100 


3, 000, 000) 
| 
, 500,000 


9,494, 464 
600, 000 
500, 000 


+, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


N. ¥ 7 100 | 530.14 


000, 000 


Globe Ins.. Phiia 000, 000 12.00 
Lyon, Clokey & Co 
Great Amer. Ins., In 
_ 2 16 
A. Atkins 
Hanover Fire 
A. Atkins 
Harmonia Fire, Buffalo.| 1, 
Hartford Fire, Hart }12 
Conning & Co , N. Y..| 
Hartford Steam Boiler & 
Insp., Hartford 3, 000, 000 
Conning & Co., N. Y 
Home Ins., N. ¥ 24, 000, 000) 
A. Atkins | 
Imp. & Exps., N. Y 1,000,000} 2 
Independent Fire, Phila.| 1,000,000 
Lyon & Clokey & Ci 
Ind. Indem., Phila 
Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila 12 


| 
300, 000) 


N.Y | 4-000, 000 | 32.5 7.6 —7 


000, 000 
000, 000 


11.42 


62.65 


250, 000 


5 
000, 000) 10 


1.06 
223.62 


10.80 


-1.02 
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Annual Dividend Rate 


Dollars jper Share 





25, 1931 








High and 
Low for 
1931 


Low (Bid) 








COMPANY 
_ 


Stock House 
Specializing 


Kan. City Life, K. City 
Knickerbocker In.,N.Y 
Lyon & Clokey & Co 
Lincoln Nat’!.Life, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.... 

Conning & Co., Hart.. 
Lloyds Cas., N. Y... 
Maryland Cas., Balt.... 
Mass Bd & Ins., Bos. 

C.A. Day & Co., Inc., 

Boston ad 

H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. 
Mer. & Man. Fire, Nwk. 

Lyon Cloakley & Co., 

New York 
Missouri State Life, St 
Louis. .. 

C. Sincere & Co., Chi . 
Natl. Cas., Detroit. 

C. Sincere & Co., Chi 
Natl. Fire, Hart.. ... 

Conning & Co., Hart. 
Natl. Liberty, N. Y... 

4. Atkins. 

C. Sincere & Co., Chi. 
Natl. Surety, N. Y. 
Natl. Un. Fire, Pittsb’h 
New Eng. Fire, Pittsfield 


C.H. Day & Co., Inc., 


Boston 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos 
N. Hamp. Fire, Manch,r 
C.H. Day & Co., Inc., 
Boston. .. E 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. 
N. Y. Fire, N. Y..... 
Lyon Cloakley & Co., 
N. Y 


C. Sincere & Co., Chi. aay 


Old Colony Ins., Boston 
C.A. Day & Co., Inc 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. 

Pacific Fire, New York . 

Peoples Natl. Fire, N. Y. 

Phoenix Ins., Hartford . 
Conning & Co., Hart.. 

Presidential Fire & Ma- 

rine, Chicago... 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi. 

Prov. Wash., Providence 
C. A. Day & Co., Inc.. 

R. I. Ins., Providence. . . 
C. A. Day & Co., Inc. 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. 

Republic Fire, Pittsburg 
Lyon Cloakley & Co., 

New York 





Security Ins. Co. of New 


Haven 
A. Atkins 
Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine, Springfield.. 
C. A. Day & Co., Inc.| 
H_D. Knox & Co.,Bos. 
St. Paul F.&M., St. P’l. 
Stuyvesant Fire, N. Y 
A. Atkins 
Trav’s Ins., Hartford. 
Conning & Co., Hart 
United Life & Acc., Con- 
core ° . 
C. H. Day & Co., Inc 
U.S. Fid. & Guar., Balt 
U. S. Fire, New York 
U.S. Mer. & Ship., N.Y 
Vir. F.&M., Richmond 
4. Atkins. 
Westchester Fire, 
4. Atkins 


N.Y 





As of December 31, 1930 


apital Stock 
Outstanding 


~ S| Par Value 


ua 


$ 
1,000, 000 
1, 000, 000 


2,500,000 
2,000,000} 10 
5,000,000) 10 
4,000,000} 25 








i600; 600] 5 
| 
5,000, 000) 
750, 000 
5,000,000} 10 | 
10,000,000) 5 
oul 
15, 000,000) 50 
5, 500, 000/100 
400,000) 10 


"3,000,000! 10 | 
| 


| 1,000,000] 10 


| 
1,000, 000) 100 


| 
1.000, 000) : 


1,000, 000) 


6, 000, 000) 
| 
| 


250,000) : 


3, 000, 000} 


"2, 000, 000 


1,000, 000; 


2,000,000) 10 


5,000,000) 25 


4,000,000 


| 
| 25 
1,000,000) 25 


20, 000, 000; 100 


5 10, 000} 25 


10 
10 


10,000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


} qeidating® 
ue 


*“ | Va 


z 
= 











89} 96.5 

16| 230 

06| 28 
7.93} 44.93 


1, 000,000)100 | ; 


500,000) 25 | 

| 

2,000, 000) 10 
| 


| Total Earnings* 


F SUOCKS 


| 
High and 
Low for 
193] 


As of May 
25, 1931 | 


| Annual Dividend Rate! 
* | Dollars per Share 

















41) 
oo 


00 
2.00 52 


+a’ 


| bse 


383] 
' 


z@ | Low (Bid) 


= 


July, 
Af- 


12 Paid $.50 extra 
14 Includes $.55 awards from mixed claims commission. 
1* Does not include assets of Great American Investing Co. 


cludes $40.05 mixed claims award 1 Paid $.20 extra in Jan., 1930 
1930 + $.59 extra in 1930. 


ter preferred dividends 


? Includes $118,301 canita 
‘ Includes Casualty D 
100,000 


' In- 


' Common shares after consideration of par value of preferred 
stock tax incurred * Includes $184,738 capital stock tax paid 
* Before dividends ‘Includes special reserves 5,000 preferred $100 par 


common $5 par * Includes marine awards Includes $0.05 mixed claims award 
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